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Jon Nicodemus as the King and Carol Boyer as Anna . y A 3. ting ¢ 
William Mast, Sponsor Troupe 29, and Dr. Louis E. Pete, Conductor. Photograph by Joe js ig. 
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THE PERFORMANCE PHOTOGRAPHS — A LASTING MEMORIAL WARREM:BERLINGER — 
by DONALD T. OLIN by MARGARET BATES OPPEN by ARTHUR H. BALLET 











Important Plays For The Coming Season 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 





ANASTASIA SPEAKING OF MURDER 
DESPERATE HOURS, The RIVER LINE 

TEA AND SYMPATHY WHITE SHEEP OF THE FAMILY 
MOUSETRAP, The MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
LOVERS, The YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL 
UNCLE VANYA COMPLAINING ANGEL 
PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY SUSAN SLEPT HERE 


OH! MEN! OH! WOMEN 








SLIGHTLY RESTRICTED 





WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION LOUD RED PATRICK, The 

DESK SET, The RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 

TIGER AT THE GATES GIRLS OF SUMMER 

JANUS CHALK GARDEN, The 

TIME LIMIT WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER 
HATFUL OF RAIN, A PONDER HEART, The 

APPLE CART, The ITALIAN STRAW HAT, An 


PLAIN AND FANCY (Musical) 


(Immediately available for amateurs in all but a few restricted territories. 
Write for particulars.) 








FOR FUTURE RELEASE 





MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
UNCLE WILLIE POTTING SHED, The 
MATCHMAKER, The TUNNEL OF LOVE 


MAJOR BARBARA 


(The above titles will be released in the future from time to time. If you are 


interested in any of these titles, please write us and we will keep you posted 
when they become available.) 
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and horizontal masking control which angles 45° in either 


direction. 


The exclusive single control two-element variable focal 
length objective lens system actually increases the brilliancy of 
the spot as it is reduced in size. In reducing the spot size with 
ordinary spotlights you must mask out, iris down and thus 


“waste much light. 


5 cae No heavy rotating power conversion equipment is needed 
> with Strong Spotlights. You simply plug into convenient outlets. 
3 e ze Trouper Arc Spotlight has an adjustable self-regulating 
i 2° transformer in the base and the direct current high intensity has 
a built-in power conversion unit. Both arcs are fully automatic 
and project a powerful, snow-white light even in the largest 


auditoriums. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 City Park Avenve ° Toledo 1, Ohio 


















Please send free brochures and prices on Strong [_] Trouperette; 


[] Trouper; (_] Super-Trouper. Please arrange a free demonstration. 
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SCHOOL 
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STREET 
CITY & STATE 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 


ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING .. . Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization and 
management .. . student 
directors in charge of 
workshop productions. 


PRODUCTION... 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 





for illustrated brochure 

write Secretary Drama 
Dept., 

| | Albuquerque, N. M. 

















EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.1., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training 
in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 
Professional Subjects 


College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 
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N THIS last issue of this current school year 

Margaret Bates Oppen’s Photographs — A 
Lasting Memorial is very timely. As a number 
of our Thespian Troupes will submit photo- 
graphs with their programs and annual reports, 
Miss Oppen’s suggestions for good photography 
are worth ria. > areas I particularly like 
this quotation in her last paragraph: “The last 
job is to select a picture to submit to Dra- 
matics. Study the pictures that are in the 
magazine to know which are the best to sub- 
mit. . . . And who knows — you may even get 
it on the cover.” Miss Oppen is sponsor of 
Troupe 1255, Hampton, Iowa, High School. 


—()— 


RTHUR H. Ballet, University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, concludes his series of two ar- 
ticles on family portraits by introducing us 
to teen-ager Warren Berlinger — another young 
man who has already made a name for him- 
self in the commercial “live” theater, movies, 
and television. According to Mr. Ballet, “War- 
ren is one of the best examples of all these 
qualities (work, energy, talent and desire) in 
a young actor I have yet met.” 


| george of Troupe 66, Lehman High 
School, Canton, Ohio, and their sponsor, 
Florence Hill, are mighty proud of John Haldi. 
a. now program director of WBNS-TV, Co- 
umbus, Ohio, is second only to Richard Borel, 
the director of the station. John, a graduate of 
Ohio State, is now a member of the faculty at 
that institution as a lecturer. Dramatics thus 
recognizes John Haldi as its Fourth Thespian of 
the Month. 
—={)— 


ENDY Sheldon, a member of Troupe 

1000, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, ex- 
presses in her brief article, Yes, Thespian Work 
Is Fun!, far better than I ever could just why 
students spend 10 to 12 hours daily in school 
just to work on plays, why before finishing one 
job Thespians start clamoring for their next as- 
signment. Here is a student Thespian’s un- 


GOODMAN tiarne 


SCHOOL OF- 






Acting « Directing « Design 
Radio » TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 


Dept. D » 
Art Institute of Chicago 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


* DRAMA « Acting ° 
Production ¢ Playwriting 
* Design for the Theatre « 


Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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solicited viewpoint that every student, teacher, 
and principal should share. I particularly liked 
this sentence: “In the Thespian Society there 
is no discrimination except that made by the 
dividing line between those who want to work 
and learn and strive toward perfection, and 
those who want to loaf.” 


—()— 


W > ARE indeed grateful to Dr. Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, Tempie University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for his series of eight articles on radio 
and television acting and production; to Donald 
T. Olin, Ohio State University, Columbus, for 
his series on rehearsal techniques; and to 
Charles R. Trumbo, Sponsor of Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School, for his series on 
period furniture and hand props. By the way, 
Dr. Dusenbury and Mr. Trumbo will continue 
on our editorial staff through 1957-58. 


—_—O—- 


UR DEPARTMENT heads, who have con- 
tinued throughout this current school year 
to serve our readers with excellent series of ar- 
ticles, will also be with us again next year. They 
are Frieda Reed, editor of Theater for Children; 
Dr. Earl Blank, editor of Plays of the Month; 
and Professor Willard Friederich, editor of 
Brief Views. 
oe ied 


ND FINALLY our search for interesting and 

inspiring articles for next year begins anew. 
Really, we have already made several assign- 
ments, received a number of articles for con- 
sideration, and are alerted to several others. 
Our promise is to bring to both our student and 
adult readers the best in the high school thea- 
ter. There will be no compromise with less 
than that. 

—O— 


OUR NEXT ISSUE: OCTOBER 





Your 
Summer of 
Discovery 


1. Is there a 
place for you in 
the entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of 
development? 


De 3. Where do you 
~- go from here? 
. TWO 5-WEEK COURSES 
Starting June 24 

and July 29 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced "Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 











UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
®@ 3 theatres, 10 productions, fac- 
ulty of 16 
@ BFA, BS, MFA degrees in 
theatre 
®@ Summer theatre June 2-July 15 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 











25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Com- 
position, Singing, Drama, Ballet, Weaving, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Television — 


Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French 
and Photography. 


For Calendar write: Director, 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 





choose your 


UMMER COURSE: 
at Pasadena Playhouse 


...in the Heart of Southern California’s Vacation Wonderland! 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


5 weeks only $97 


FOUR $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 
each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young players who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif 
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EXPERIMENT IN ALIQUIPPA 


CHOOL officials in Aliquippa, Pa., are test- 

ing the 12-month school year according to 
L. M. Wilson of Geneva College (Beaver Falls, 
Pa.). Each child attends school for three quar- 
ters or 180 days; he has a vacation period of 60 
days. The plan assures classroom space for all 
children without ng new buildings, and 
brings about savings in debt service, insurance, 
reteaching of failures. One disadvantage: it is 
difficult to carry on maintenance work without 
interruption to classroom activity. 


—()— 


MERIT RATING FOR TEACHERS? 


N EVANSTON, Illinois, a superior teacher 

may receive up to $500 a year more pay. 
Determination of _ eng teachers is left up to the 
staff members themselves, department chair- 
man, and other administrative and supervisory 
personnel. Recommendations are then passed 
on by the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation. 


In Grosse Point, Michigan, the teachers voted 
in 1952 to try out a merit plan for two years. 
When the two-year trial was over in 1954, the 
teachers voted to keep it. 


A report by Superintendent W. L. Gragg of 
Ithaca, New York, described a plan where a 
teacher rated excellent for five consecutive 
years is rewarded with up to $500 a year extra. 
How do the teachers like it? “It is well accept- 
ed. It makes teachers feel the job worthwhile.” 


James W. Whitehead, a New Bedford 
(Mass.) schoolboard official, was quite em- 
phatic merit rating is a good thing — desirable 
and practical. He said: “At the present time, 
the teachers evalute the children, the principal, 
the teachers, the superintendent, the principal 
— all with regard to promotion — and although 
it is not quite parallel, we can go further and 
point out that the schoolboard evaluates the 
superintendent, and the voters the school- 
board.” 

Mr. Whitehead continued: “Certainly the 
contention of organized education that you can- 
not measure a teacher's value sounds peculiar 
and unfamiliar coming from the same source 
that has produced ‘measurement techniques’ 
and other statistical methodology to meet any 
situation.” 

—O— 


A GUIDE TO SUMMER THEATERS 


EFLECTING the growing summer theater 
circuit, the first theater-goers-slanted 
Baedeker, Straw Hat, 1957 Guide to Summer 
Theaters, Musical Tents, and Shakespeare Fes- 
tivals, will be out April 8. Looking on summer 
playgoing as a rounded experience, Straw Hat 
spotlights theater data, ticket information, box 
office phone numbers, and tips on reservations. 
But it also accents where to dine close to the 
theater, where to stay for a week-end close to 
summer playshops; after theater spots where 
you can mull over the qualities of a produc- 
tion; what to see and do in theater towns. A 
special feature that is expected to be of value 
to vacationists and week-enders is a handy 
mileage count consisting of mileage to theaters 
from major cities nearby. More than 250 thea- 
ters are profiled from Cape Cod to La Jolla, 
including Canada. Preface is by Steve Allen. 
Straw Hat is published by Frank Productions, 
" 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, at 


~=()— 
OUR COVER PICTURE 
‘i TWO nights’ performances of The 
King and I by the drama and musical de- 


partments of Ashland, Ohio, High School are 
the first performances of this beautiful, yet dif- 


4 


ficult, musical by any high school. To Dr. 
Louis E. Pete, Conductor, and William Mast, 
Stage Director, our orchids of the month. 

Quoting in part from an editorial by city edi- 
tor, Don E. Beattie, in the February 11, 1957, 
issue of the Ashland Trmes-Gazetre, Ashland, 
Ohio, about this production: 

“An accomplishment like The King and I 
production here is, we believe, unassailable 
proof of the marvelous job our schools are do- 
ing. The talents of these young people are be- 
ing turned into first-calls techniques unusual 
and unmatchable by any school we have seen 
function anywhere. 

“And if anyone has doubts about the values 
of our schools and the good they do for our 
youth, the production here last week should be 
ample evidence to the contrary. 

“It would seem almost impossible for King 
and I to be done any better and any more en- 
tertainingly than it was performed by the 
youngsters of our community.” 


—()— 
UNTIL NEXT OCTOBER 


ITH THIS issue Dramatics concludes 

its 28th year of continuous publication. 
As we look back over the eight issues, we of the 
editorial staff feel that we have brought to you 
interesting, entertaining, and educational arti- 
cles of merit. But all that lies behind us, and 
so we look toward this coming year. Our 
promise to you is to find and print the best of 
the secondary school theater. Till October then, 
hail and farewell. 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

e@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


Playhouse and 











Just published! 


STRAW HAT 


1957 Guide to Summer Theatres, 
Musical Tents, Shakespeare 
Festivals 


edited by David Dachs 
introduction by Steve Allen 


1957 promises to be a gala year for sum- 
mer theatre. A cavalcade of fine theatre 
(classics, farce, comedy of manners, social 
drama, hit Broadway musicals) await you in 
more than 250 summer theatres, musical tents, 
and Shakespeare festivals. Plan to use your 
vacation, weekends, days in the country to 
enjoy the best that theatre has to offer with 
fine young talent as well as the cream of 
Broadway, TV, and Hollywood. 


To help you make the most of your vaca- 
tion, get a copy of STRAW HAT, the first 
theatre-goers’ guide to the growing straw hat 
circuit. STRAW HAT spotlights valuable thea- 
tre data, ticket prices, tips on reservations, 
where to dine and stay close to summer play- 
shops (hundreds of restaurants, inns, hotels, 
motels are listed); after theatre spots for late 
supper. 128 pages. 


STRAW HAT profiles theatres from coast to 
coast, including Canada. Theatres covered 
include Westport, Bucks County Playhouse, 
Lambertville Music Circus, Falmouth Playhouse 
on the Cape, Central City of Colorado, La Jolla. 
All the Shakespeare festivals are covered, also 
the famed U.S. Pageants down South. 


Only $1.65 plus 15 cents postage and hand- 
ling. N.Y.C. Residents please add 5 cents 
sales tax. 


Send check or money order to: 
STRAW HAT 
Frank Productions, Inc. 
119 W. 57 St. New York (19) 
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PLAYHOUS 





OF KENTUCKY 


C204 


SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 


4WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


Advanced course for College Students — 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS 
STATE—work and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 


“SOMETHING NEW” 
A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


Week to two weeks camp on all phases of theatre — work — learn 
— practice with professional actors doing summer stock. 
Independent of Student Camp 





BOX 274 e 
(:/) / ~ 


DANVILLE, KY. 


] . ! 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 


“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; that has a préducer on three national 
drama boards — then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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Warren Berlinger 


OM oct a spell or charm” is the 


definition the desk dictionary 

gives for glamor, and glamor 
is the word most often associated in the 
mind of the non-professional with the 
wonderful world of the theater. Warren 
Berlinger’s life certainly is glamorous by 
all lay standards: frequent flights from 
Hollywood to New York, a handsome 
new convertible in which to escort his 
dates around town, scores of young ac- 
tresses with whom to attend premieres, 
starring television and motion picture 
roles, and the always thrilling sight of 
seeing his own name up on the marquee 
of a theater. But a professional life in 
the theater is neither magic nor a spell 
and a charm. It is chiefly hard work, 
abundant energy and talent, and a driv- 
ing desire to succeed in the world’s most 
difficult and complex job, that of the ac- 
tor. Warren is one of the best examples 
of all these qualities in a young actor I 
have yet met. 


At the reading rehearsal of Kiss and 
Tell Warren sat next to me by chance, 
and I spent the first half hour concen- 
trating on whom that familiar face be- 
longed to rather than to the reading or 
the director's comments. There seemed 
to shine out an unaffected friendliness 
from the boy and a familiarity that was 
as clean-cut and homey as the teen-agers 
in my own classes. This of course is — 
for the time being at least — Warren’s 
“selling point.” He is typical of the best 
we associate with the wonderful age of 
the Teens. It was not long, however, be- 
fore I became aware that there was 
much more to Warren than just being 
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typical, friendly, and enthusiastic. War- 
ren was a professional teen-ager, and I 
do not mean to imply by this anything 
derogatory, for by “professional” I mean 
abiding by the highest, most demanding 
standards. The professional theater, de- 
plorable or not though the practice may 
be, type casts consistently, and it is the 
business of the actor to evolve into a 
type which is recognizable and yet not 
stereotyped. This is one of Warren's 
particular assets: he exudes all the 
brimming enthusiasm and vitality of the 
average teen-ager but controls it with a 
professionalism and a_ polish which 
makes him constantly in demand in the 
theater. In other words, of my hundreds 
of adolescent students who in the class- 
room or the secondary school theater 
possessed precisely these qualities, hard- 
ly any in my experience were able to 
portray themselves honestly and effec- 
tively on the stage because they lacked 
professionalism, the control and aware- 
ness which makes the qualities described 
salable in the theatrical market. 


Nor should the fact that Warren plays 
teen-age roles exclusively imply that he 
is limited. Already, for example, he is 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
High School Workshop In Dramatics 
Learn acting, toed scene design, 
lighting, costuming with the well-known 
Trinity University Players; 
Appear in at least one play in their 
regular summer schedule 


June 10 through June 28 


Apply for admission to: 
Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 








715 Stadium Drive San Antonio, Texas 





FAMILY PORTRAIT 


WARREN 


BERLINGER 


By ARTHUR H. BALLET 


grooming himself for adult roles, for seri- 
ous as well as comic dramas, for musi- 
cals, as well as for stage, television, and 
the motion pictures in a variety of capa- 
cities. Perhaps the most startling thing 
is to watch him at a rehearsal. In dead- 
ly earnest he sat in a corner when not 
“on stage,” studying his lines or reading 
a newspaper. Suddenly he rose and 
walked over to me and announced he 
“had” the lines. He plunged into help- 
ing me with my crossword puzzle. I was 
afraid he'd miss an entrance, but just as 
suddenly as he had come over, he rose 
and walked to the place marked off as 
the doorway and was ready to walk onto 
the set, completely in the character of 
Dexter. At break-time he strolled over 
to the piano and played so brilliantly 
and so elaborately that the entire cast 
was hushed and listening. When we ask- 
ed for another selection, he honestly and 
delightfully announced that that was the 
only tune he knew. And he was telling 
the truth; he knew how to play the piano 
beautifully and expertly, but he only 
knew one tune. In another instant he was 
giving an imitation of a former director 
he'd worked with, of a woman he’d seen 
on the way to the rehearsal, and of 
George M. Cohan. Even at lunch or over 
coffee his boundless enthusiasm for life 
itself and for people was apparent by 
his thorough enjoyment of the food, the 
people with whom he was eating, and of 
the waiters. His active mind was storing 
up characterizations, roles, situations, 
and emotions, for this is the stuff of 
which versatility is made. 

Warren Berlinger is no Johnny-come- 
lately to the theater; professionalism in 
this business is the hardest earned cre- 
dential of all, and it has taken this young 
and very talented actor most of his life 
to earn it. 

He has already appeared on the 
Broadway stage for ten years, having de- 

(Continued on page 31) 








PHOTOGRAPHS — 


A LASTING MEMORIAL 


HEN THE curtain closes and the 
applause dies down, the actors 
needn't feel that it’s all past. The 
triumph of a fine performance will never 
be forgotten if good pictures have been 
taken. The actors will treasure them and 
proudly display them to friends and rela- 
tives. They will occupy a prominent 
place in their high school scrapbooks 
along with the clippings and program. 

Pictures from previous productions, at- 
tractively displayed in the director's 
classroom, will preserve the memory of 
past performances and inspire future 
Thespians. Younger students will proud- 
ly point out their brothers and sisters; 
they will aspire to having their own pic- 
tures in the display. 

To the director the pictures are a per- 
manent record of achievement. He has 
memories for each picture, and he will 
treasure them as much as do the stu- 
dents. When he is ready for a promo- 
tion, they are concrete evidence to dis- 
play to a hiring official. Good pictures 
may well be the deciding factor for a 
much sought-after position. 

Good pictures, however, don't just 
happen. Much time and effort goes into 
the planning and taking of really good 
play photos. Students with flash at- 
tachments on their Brownies are not 
equipped to take pictures that will pre- 
serve the true quality of the production. 





By MARGARET BATES OPPEN 


The selection of the photographer is 
the first important step. Frequently the 
best portrait photographers are not skill- 
ed in flash camera work. Only by ex- 
amining the indoor flash work of various 
photographers can the best man be 
found. Wedding pictures taken at the 
church are a good sample, as are basket- 
ball action pictures taken in the gym. 

The local newspaper photographer is 
probably the best person to call for ad- 
vance publicity pictures. These must be 
taken early for publication in the news- 
paper, use on the program, and use on 
posters. The newspaper man is accus- 
tomed to getting his prints ready im- 
mediately, and he will have them ready 
in time for them to do some good. 

Since the set and costumes are prob- 
ably not completed, this is a bad time 
to try to get the entire set of pictures. 
Take only one or two, using the two or 
three actors who are most picturesque 
in their costumes or who are the main 
actors. If the set is not ready, use a suit- 
able background in the community. For 
example, Night of January 16th can be 
photographed in the courtroom, and 
home and office settings are available in 
any community. 

For the final pictures select the best 
flash camera man in the area. Discuss 
the project with him and make a definite 
appointment with him well in advance 








This publicity picture helped draw a crowd to see Dial M for Murder 
when it was’presented by Troupe 1255. The picture was used in 
the newspaper, on posters, and on the program. 





Comedy characters are fun to photograph 
— as these lovelorn oldsters in Goodbye, 
My Fancy. 








of the date. In making the arrange- 
ments, tell him what kind of pictures you 
will want and the approximate number. 
Then he will have the right equipment 
along. Show him a few issues of Dra- 
MATICS magazine to illustrate the kind of 
results you admire. 

Discuss the price in advance, setting 
the price for individual prints and for 
complete sets. Remember that this is 
his business and he must make a profit. 
In helping determine the price, consider 
that a large cast will buy more pictures 
than a small cast, and pictures with a 
large group will sell more than small 
group shots. Arrive at a price that will 
make the pictures available to the actors 
and assure the photographer a fair re- 
turn. 


Prices vary a lot, but often the differ- 
ence between the poorest photogra- 
pher and the best will amount to mere 
pennies per print. Quality prints in a 
large size will usually cost about a dol- 
lar each. It is possible that you could 
get excellent pictures at 50¢ each in sets 
of 4”x6” prints. Individual prints are 
understandably higher in cost than sets. 

The best time to take the pictures will 
vary with each situation, but one time 
that is often good is after the final dress 
rehearsal. Then the set is dressed, cos- 
tumes are correct, and the actors are in 
make-up. This time is particularly good 
if the final dress rehearsal is an afternoon 
matinee. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THESPIAN of the MONTH 


JOHN 





HESPIANS of Troupe 66 from Leh- 

man High School in Canton, Ohio, 

proudly present an _ outstanding 
Thespian — John Haldi. We learned in 
November from the Onto STATE Jour- 
NAL, Columbus, Ohio, some interesting 
facts about one of our Thespians from 
Canton. 


“Seven years ago Station WBNS-TV 
in Columbus sifted through a stack of 
applications and picked John Haldi to 
head its writing department. Since then, 
John Haldi has not only written manu- 
scripts for WBNS, but he has sung, an- 
nounced, composed music, produced, 
directed and traveled. In fact he has 
done just about everything except serve 
as program director. On November 10 
John completed the circuit and took over 
the job of program director of the sta- 
tion in charge of forty-five employees, 
and second only to Richard Borel, who 
is director. John will be in charge of 
the film, art, promotion, prop and pro- 
duction departments, the floor crew — 
in fact everything which is related to the 
task of putting all programs on the air.” 


John comes from a home where music 
was the recreation and joy of every 
member. His mother is a singer and 
Swiss yodeler, and his late father, who 
emigrated from Switzerland, played the 
violin. John plays the piano by ear and 
sings. He has a Rex Harrison voice (the 
tone is all right, but the key is usually 
bad). Recently he sang in Of Thee I 
Sing at the Stadium Theater. He can 
sing and act, but most of all he can write 
and direct. 


During his years at Lehman High 
School John became a Thespian as a 
freshman and a member of the Lehman 
A’ Cappella Choir as a sophomore. He 
appeared in such major productions as 
Young April, The House Beautiful, June 
Mad, Sweethearts, Naughty Marietta, 
and Firefly. 


In his senior year he played Minick in 
Edna Ferber’s play of that name. A cut- 
ting was presented in the Drama Festi- 
val of 1942 which reached the finals in 
Columbus. There the play was judged 
superior, and John placed on the All 
State Cast. Even more important than 
his acting was his influence upon the 
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student body. In his love for the thea- 
ter and his unselfish devotion to the good 
of the “show” he was a true Thespian. 
When the younger students once pre- 
sented a Christmas play, his heart was 
with them. He concealed himself in the 
fireplace in order to prompt and encour- 
age. He told the choir that he was hap- 
py to be a part of a show even if he had 
no other job than to pull curtain. 


His interest and influence reached be- 
yond his own high school. When our 
Lehman choir director was rehearsing a 
show in another Canton high school, 
John could be found helping and en- 
couraging. During rehearsals it became 
apparent that the chorus might miss a 
cue in one spot because of a costume 
change. On the night of the perform- 
ance the director received a note in the 
pit which read, “Don't worry.” At the 
crucial spot she looked up hoping to see 
the chorus; instead, she saw John dress- 
ed in an impromptu costume consisting 
of the director's dark coat, and a hat 
turned down giving a monologue in 
French which fitted in very well with 
the script. : 


In John’s last year the class of *42 pre- 
sented a cup in his honor for unselfish 
devotion to his school. Each year an out- 
standing Thespian has been happy to 
find his name engraved below that of 
John Haldi. 


Upon leaving high school John enroll- 
ed at Ohio State University, but left soon 
after for the service. He was an Air 
Force sergeant in World War II. He re- 
turned to Ohio State in 1946 and re- 


ceived his B.A. Degree in 1948 in Jour- 
nalism. 


While there he was a member of “The 
Strollers” and “The Scarlet Masque.” He 
wrote musical shows for “Masque” and 
for the War Entertainment Board. Dur- 
ing one summer he attended Mexico City 
College where he worked on the Mexico 
City HEeraLp. Since joining WBNS, John 
has produced the “Look to Lazarus” 
show, supervised production of “Christ- 
mas Wish” and “Man from Mars” in 
1954, and the Columbus Day shows of 
1955 and 1956. The last three shows 
won for WBNS the Thomas A. Edison 
award last year for the “TV station which 
best served youth.” The Columbus tele- 
mentary of 1955 won The Freedom 
Foundation award for “fostering better 


understanding of the American way of 
life.” 


Program director Haldi is indeed a 
man of many talents. He can hold a 
conversation in German, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and dialects of Switzerland. 
This knowledge served him well when 
he journeyed to Italy and the Caribbean 
area to gather material] for the last two 
telementaries on Christopher Columbus. 


We of Troupe 66 wish for him the 
best of luck in his new job, and still fur- 
ther heights to climb in the future. It has 
just come to our attention that he is in- 
cluded in the faculty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity as a lecturer. Congratulations to 
John Haldi of WBNS-TV of Columbus, 
and a National Thespian since 1940, who 
has indeed learned our motto, “Act well 
your part; there all the honor lies.” 








REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


THE 
PERFORMANCE 


By DONALD T. OLIN 


HE DAY of performance is at hand! 

It is now time for quick reflection 

by everyone connected with the 
production. Many varying and diversi- 
fied thoughts will run through the minds 
of the director, the cast, and the crews. 
The basic questions in everyone’s mind 
is “Will the performance be well re- 
ceived?” or “Will everything run smooth- 
ly?” From sunrise to curtain time tension 
will build, excitement will grow, nerves 
will be on edge. The cast members will 
be running through scenes together; the 
crews will be discussing what they feel 
the difficult cues are. The director's duty 
is to realize all this and to act as a 
steadying and guiding influence. The di- 
rector must be a master psychologist. 

As the day progresses, the cast and 
crews will look to him. If he appears to 
be calm and collected, it will be a stabi- 
lizing factor. The director must instill a 
sense of confidence in all concerned. As- 
sure each and every member that he is 
doing an excellent job and will continue 
to do it during the performance. If any 
member seems to be particularly anxious, 
the director should talk to him individu- 
ally long before the time “call” is set. 

It is a wise director who arrives be- 
fore the time “call.” His job continues as 
a psychologist. He must keep the rising 
tension down. If tension was growing 
all day, it will burst forth as soon as the 
cast and crews assemble to get ready for 
the performance. The crew members 
cannot be overlooked, for they feel the 
pressure as much as the cast, although 
they might not show it as much. They 
want the show to be as much of a suc- 
cess as the leads in the play. They are 
on edge and worrying about making mis- 
takes. As director, again, talk calmly and 
instill confidence. It is also a good idea 
to keep noise and good old “horseplay” 
down to a minimum. Although tension 
and nervousness should be kept at a 
minimum, every member of the troupe 
should be thinking about the perform- 
ance and be in the mood of the show. 

There is debate among directors as to 
whether a pre-curtain “pep talk” should 
be given. It is a favorite devise of ath- 
letic coaches to give a “pep talk” to get 
their players “up” for the game. In the 
instance of a play it is possible to get 
the troupe “up” too high. They will get 
so eager they will rush their timing, for- 
get some of their blocking, and pull the 
show apart because they are too keyed 
up for the performance. 

I don’t feel that this rules out the use- 
fulness of the pre-curtain talk. This talk 
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should not be a pep talk, but a calm 
summary of all that has gone previously 
to make this production a success. The 
last remarks of the director may do the 
trick to build confidence. 

Answer any last minute questions the 
members of the production may have. 
Remind them that no changes may be 
made in any aspect of the production, 
end that it is to be performed just as 
it has been rehearsed. Last minute 
changes never add to the production for 
they have not been rehearsed and will 
not fit into the production as smoothly 
as the rest of the elements in the pro- 
duction. 

After the talk there is only one place 
for the director to be — that is out in the 
house watching the production. There 
are two sound reasons for this statement. 
The first is that the only true way of tell- 
ing how the production is being received 
by the audience is to have the director 
in the audience to watch their reactions. 
The director can truly estimate if the 
audience is re-acting the way it was 
hoped they would react. It is the ten- 
dency of high school audiences to show- 
er praises on every performance. Any di- 
rector who has produced several plays 
is used to the standard comments and 
takes them with a grain of salt. “This is 
the best performance I’ve ever seen!” 
“The performance was almost profes- 
sional!” and so on. Every director has 
heard similar statements time and time 
again. We know they can't all be true 
and that probably none of them are. To 
evaluate the performance, the director 
must be in the house himself. Through 
audience reaction, the director will know 
instinctively if the production has been 
well received. 


The second reason for the director be- 
ing out front is that it gives the cast and 
crew more responsibility and feeling of 
importance. After all the production is 
theirs! With a director backstage check- 
ing properties, light and sound cues, and 
making sure that actors get on stage on 
time, the performance is not in the hands 
of the students. Give students respon- 
sibilities, and they will accept and meet 
the challenge. You, as director, picked 
your cast and crews so that you must 
now show your confidence in them. As 
director you should want to see the per- 
formance from the house anyway. You 
created the production, you should want 
to see your ideas and thoughts carried 
out mad feel and see your hand in the 
final product. 


Another point of controversy is wheth- 
er or not the director should go back- 
stage between acts. The simplest way 
to answer this is that if he can go back- 
stage and be a steadying influence, then 
that is where he should be. In going 
backstage at act breaks the director 
should keep the cast in the mood of the 
play. Again his job is to keep excitement 
and noisy talk to a minimum. Talk to 
individuals where you think it will do 
some good. Never talk to the group as 





Harvey, Troupe 87, Sterling, Colo., High 
School, Charles Lauterbach, Sponsor. 





a whole. Instill in the members the 
thought that they are doing a good job 
and the preceding act went well. If 
someone made a mistake, assure him that 
it did not hurt the performance and to 
just keep on trying to do the best job 
he can do. Never go backstage between 
acts ranting and raving about mistakes. 
The only thing that will do is to throw 
the remainder of the performance off. 
Criticism at this time can never do any 
good. If it appears that the cast is get- 
ting too tense, do everything you can to 
help relax and relieve the tension. Above 
all, throughout the whole final day it is 
evident that the director himself must 
not show his own anxieties about the 
outcome of the performance. 


Immediately after the final curtain, 
the director should go backstage and 
congratulate each and every member of 
the troupe individually. The director's 
job is not finished at this point. After the 
show closes, the scenery and lights are 
all struck. The director should call the 
cast and the crews together for a meet- 
ing the week following the closing of 
the show. In any amateur production 
there is a great amount of value in hold- 
ing a “post-mortem” on the production. 
The director should sum up the overall 
outcome of the production and _high- 
lights of its strong points and its weak 
points. From this, the meeting should 
digress into a general conference and 
“bull” session wherein the cast and crew 
just talk about the production. This can 
be an educational experience for all in- 
volved without the group’s really realiz- 
ing it. After this meeting it is time to 
put the production away except possibly 
its pleasant memories. 

Many hours and weeks of work have 
gone into the production. As the direc- 
tor, it is your duty to see to it that all 
this time and effort were used to the 
best advantage. Being a play director is 


a big job. 
DRAMATICS 
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prominent furniture designer, but 

he failed in his earnest attempt to 
create a new, beautiful American pattern 
above the atrocious furniture of the Vic- 
torian Age, which became the vogue near 
the close of his career. He was not able 
to curb the popular choice from going to 
the heavy designs in rosewood which he 
himself called “butcher furniture.” In 
attempting to keep pace with the popu- 
lar demand, he lost his individuality and 
artistry. 

Phyfe’s furniture was, however, an 
elegant style. It possessed an effective 
lowness, was excellently proportioned, 
and had a highly developed purity of 


line. 


His tables were usually supported at 
ends by coupled colonettes or lyres. 
Pedestals had three or four legs, and 
their supports were also frequently lyre- 
shaped. The straight-reeded legs which 
were used to some extent had simple 
turned feet. 


The lyre was one of the most charac- 
teristic motifs used by Phyfe. Backs of 
chairs often showed the lyre motif; 
other backs showed the X-shaped pieces 
straight or curved with shaped horizon- 
tal bars between the uprights. 


1) p= Phyfe was America’s first 


Although the lyre was one of his most 
characteristic motifs, he was also fond of 
many classical motifs, such as drapery, 
swags, horns-of-plenty crossed with a 
bow knot, trumpets, oval or rectangular 
medallions, rosettes, the acanthus leaf, 
palm, oak, and laurel leaf. Wheat ears, 
crossed and tied with a bow knot, the 
lion foot, and the eagle wing were a part 
of the style. Carving, reeding, and twin- 
ing were important details, as were brass 
mounts. 


Duncan Phyfe did his: best work from 
1795 to 1818. It was following the great 
financial panic of 1818 that the Victori- 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND HAND PROPS 


THE 
VICTORIAN 
AGE 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


an influence began to seep into the 
American pattern. 

A dining room of the Victorian Age 
had a large dinner table standing in the 
middle. It consisted of two semicircular 
ends with sliding arrangements for in- 
creasing the table by inserting from one 
to three leaves whenever the occasion 
arose. The table was surrounded by din- 
ner chairs. 

A ponderous sideboard with an orna- 
mented backpiece also stood in the din- 
ing room. The top was often of marble, 
and the sideboard itself contained two 
drawers for the silver and table linen, 
above, and an ample cupboard, below. 
A silver service often stood on the top of 
the sideboard. In larger houses there 
was, sometimes, a serving table near the 
door to the kitchen. 

The kitchen was furnished with tables, 
chairs for meals, and armchairs for lei- 
sure moments. The kitchen contained 
an oven of extreme size fitted with ovens 
and boilers that consumed large quan- 
tities of coal. On the walls hung iron 
Or copper saucepans, frying-pans, skil- 
lets, skimmers, and sieves of varying 
fineness. There were numerous fancy 
moulds for puddings, jellies, and aspic 
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dishes, along with preserving pans, 
bread tins, and milk bowls. 

At the front of the house was a room 
known as the “parlor.” Over the fireplace 
was a marble mantelpiece holding a 
marble clock of a contrasting color. At 
either end of the mantel stood one of a 
pair of large decorative vases holding a 
mass of showy flowers. 

In the center of the room was a mar- 
ble-topped center table. On the table 
stood a kerosene lamp and a number of 
books. The lamp may have been a stu- 
dent lamp, having a cylindrical wick and 
the oil supply in a reservoir above the 
level of the burner on the other side of 
an upright standard, from which the oil 
descended through a pipe. One or two 
armchairs were oud beside the table, 
and along the wall between the windows 
was a sofa that could hold three people. 

A bookcase with glass doors would be 
against another wall, and in one of the 
outer corners of the parlor stood a set of 
shelves, triangular so as to fit into the 
corner, and called a “whatnot.” The 
shelves might contain branches of pink 
and white coral, sea fans, conch shells, 
and other curiosities from foreign parts. 
In the corner cupboards were displays 
of china. 

Oftentimes on the mantelpiece were 
ornamental vases, candlesticks, and wax 
flowers under glass domes. Pictures in 
gilded frames hung on the walls along 
with hair wreaths made of the hair of 
some loved one who had died. 

Long curtains of velvet, serge or dam- 
ask hung at the windows; and carpets of 
intricate design covered the floors. There 
were embroidered cushions, embroider- 
ed footstools, runners, bell-ropes, mats, 
firescreens, and antimacassers (covers to 
protect the backs of chairs), and over the 
door a motto that read “God Bless Our 
Home.” There was also, at times, a grand 
or upright piano, a bureau for writing, 
and a rosewood needle-work table. 

In the hallway stood a hatrack. It was 
often a carved piece of furniture. On the 

(Continued on page 29) 








RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ACTING AND PRODUCTION 


THE 
TELEVISION 
DIRECTOR 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


EORGE Bernard Shaw once said: 
GG “The playwright has to tell a 

good story, and the director must 
‘get it across.” This aptly describes the 
main function of the television director. 
In “getting it across,” however, Robert S. 
Greene, in his book on television writing, 
describes the director's function in more 
colorful terms: “the master of a three- 
ringed circus, with aerial acts, with 
every single performer and technician 
dependent upon his cue and word.” 
Basically the television director trans- 
lates the script into a series of dramatic 
images which, when presented in a se- 
ries or sequence, must be continuously 
interesting enough to hold the attention 
of the audience. 

The images or “shots” captured by the 
camera represent the language of the 
television theater. The director must 
make the language intelligible and stim- 
ulating to the viewer. Unlike the stage 
director who generally develops a con- 
tinuous act on a single stage, the tele- 
vision director usually presents a series 
of “shots,” each of which may constitute 
a stage in itself depending on the camera 
used or the angle of the camera. The 
television directors responsibilities are 
many and varied, and all of the phases 
of his job cannot be discussed within the 





limits of this article. For the theater 
group interested in preparing a play for 
television, an understanding of a few of 
the basic problems and techniques of the 
video director is essential. Then too 
since much of the preparation of a play 
must be done outside of the television 
studio, an understanding of what the di- 
rector can do, once the play is in his 
hands, may be helpful. 

By using the proscenium frame stage 
and the techniques associated with it as 
a point of comparison, one may more 
readily grasp the problems facing the 
television director. A major difference 
between the two is in the actual form 
of the stage itself. The television stage 
is a long, deep, cone-shaped acting area 
with the wide part of the cone upstage 
at the back wall and the narrow or taper- 
ing end of the cone downstage toward 
the camera lens. The video director 
works lengthwise on his stage rather 
than crosswise. Thus he makes more use 
of vertical lines in moving his actors to- 
ward and away from the camera than 
does the stage director. Often an actor 
will move down behind another actor 
and talk to him over his shoulder so that 
not only both faces are visible to the 
camera, but also an illusion of depth is 
created for the viewer seeing the play 
on his flat one-dimensional screen. While 
this type of movement is not unusual on 
the stage, it is essential to the television 
drama. 

The stage director sees his actors from 
a fixed point of view determined by a 
permanent proscenium arch. But simi- 
lar to the arena or “theater in the round” 
director, the television director has a 
multi-point of view of his actors deter- 
mined by the number of cameras, the 
floor position of each, and the particular 
type of angle or movement of an indi- 
vidual camera. The director knows that 











A black cyclorama serves as the backing for illustionistic set properties 
(fireplace, mirror, and candelabra) and avoids the danger of 
cluttering the setting. 
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An exterior “‘two shot’’ using the same 

black cyclorama with the selective use of 

foliage to establish the scene in a WFIL- 

TV, Phila., Pa., production of Benjamin 

Franklin: The Compleat Man —a_ win- 

ner of one of the 1956 Freedom Founda- 
tion Awards for Television. 





a camera can be “panned,” dollied, an- 
gled, raised or lowered and that usually 
he will have three cameras at his dis- 
posal. He knows too many ways of mov- 
ing from one camera to another. He has 
the option of 1) a direct cut or swift 
switch, 2) a dissolve, or 3) a lap dissolve 
which enables him to bring in the image 
of the second camera over the image 
slowly being faded out on camera one. 
Then too he can “go to black”; that is, a 
completely blank screen. In addition the 
image can be blurred and photographi- 
cally distorted in many ways. From his 
multi-point of view he watches his play 
on the monitoring screens in the control 
room and selects the image which he 
wishes the viewer to see. 

The television director then must have 
a wide vocabulary at his fingertips if he 
is to make maximum use of the language 
of the cameras. As Robert Herridge, the 
talented director of Camera Three and 
Studio One, points out, “the burden on 
cameras in communicating a complex 
dramatic reality is a great one,” and the 
usual temptation is to limit oneself to a 
“gamut of wide shots, medium two-shots, 
close-ups and back to the establishing 
shot.” Only by experimenting with the 
language of the cameras, and using it 
creatively, imaginatively, and expressive- 
ly can the television director hope to 
evoke a response from the viewer. 

A play may be thought of as an ex- 
pertly cut diamond with its various 
facets carefully cut and polished by the 
diamond cutter who has determined the 
number and size of the facets which 
will best enhance the stone. Then as the 
stone is turned slowly and light is re- 
flected from each facet, the hue and 


(Continued on page 27) 
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On and Off Stage 





Jonathan Logan Style #1218 


Dacron and cotton check jacket dress. Blue, brown, gray. 
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Jonathan Logan Style #837 


Striped dacron and cotton sheath with bateau neck 
and Dutch-boy skirt. Brown with black, blue with 
black, beige with black. 


For Those Fabulous Vacation 
Days and Nights Ahead .. . 





For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER — 
A SPRINGBOARD FOR THE 
YEAR’S PROGRAM OF 
HIGH SCHOOL THEATER 


: URING the past year I have em- 
phasized in this column various 


phases of Children’s Theater pro- 
ductions as they are handled by individ- 
ual troupes of Thespian producers. Now 
from Miss Mary Parrish, sponsor of 
Troupe 499 of Pontiac, Michigan, we 
have an excellent summary of that 
groups work in Children’s Theater for 
the past ten years. 

According to Miss Parrish, “Even be- 
fore schoo] is out in June, Pontiac Thes- 
pians are almost daily asking, “What are 
we going to do for Children’s Theater 
in the fall?’ And when the doors open 
in September, it’s “When do we start 
on ? Their enthusiasm is real, 
because they like the challenge and the 
rewarding experience of Children’s The- 
ater. Even the students entering school 
for the first time want to get ‘in the act, 
because they have either watched our 
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fun. The response to the call for tryouts 
for Children’s Theater is always eager 
and excessive in our school, and the en- 
thusiasm with which our Thespians liter- 
ally throw themselves into characters (or 
caricatures ) sometimes produces unusual 
results. In Jack and the Beanstalk we 
had a perfect giant — six foot-four — dark 
and easily ominous; and probably fifty 
girls tried out for his wife; then all glad- 
ly resigned the role to a boy, five foot- 
ten, weighing about 225 pounds. He con- 
tributed the uninhibited zest needed, and 
became a target for unrestrained blows 
from the giant. Even the critical eye of 
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Jack and the Beanstalk, Troupe 499, Pontiac, Mich., High School, 
Mary Parrish, Sponsor. 





Children’s Theater for years or they 
have heard what fun it is. 

“As a director, I like it as a spring- 
board for the year’s speech department 
program. The training received in this 
project and the enthusiasm generated 
can be used in later productions. Imagi- 
nations are kindled, and otherwise in- 
hibited latent talents are encouraged be- 
cause the student can hide behind the 
mask of Jack’s cow, the exaggerated fea- 
tures of Cinderella's wicked stepsisters, 
or the busy beard of Ali Baba more read- 
ily than in any other type of show.” 

Miss Parrish continues, “Casting is 
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the adult audience failed to detect the 
ruse behind the unusual story-book 
voice, the blonde wig, and _ beruffled 
apron and underclothes. Tryouts are not 
conducted from reading, but from rou- 
tines and lines, prepared by the director 
and memorized by the students. These 
are designed to test any routine or spe- 
cial ability necessary for the production, 
and to break the ice of the first try-out 
of the year. 

“Staging is a challenge, particularly 
since the play director and technical di- 
rector are the same person, and we have 
no trained group in stagecraft. “Keep 


the show moving’ is the rule for our 
Children’s Theater shows. Once we have 
captured the youthful attention, we try 
to give them no chance to lapse into dis- 
belief in the reality of a lighted audi- 
torium between acts. This places real 
demands on the production crew and di- 
rector. By use of transition dance se- 
quences and the utmost facility in flying 
or moving the set pieces, we usually 
manage to run continuously from open- 
ing to closing curtain. The stage crew 
learns to enjoy the thrill of the exact 
timing necessary to move a section of 
the giant's kitchen in place, hold it there 
for a few minutes, then whisk it away, 
with only inches between success and 
collision, while a crescendo of mood mu- 
sic and a spinning of color wheels cap- 
ture the childish attention until the gar- 
den wall and the sky-high bean vine are 
in place before their very eyes. 

“The students get an aesthetic pleasure 
that is indescribable over such effects as 
the Prince’s garden for our production of 
Cinderella. About five hundred yards of 
orchid gauze, saved from a school prom, 
was draped on battens and formed the 
cloud-like ceiling to a fanciful pink and 
purple garden. Trees were fashioned of 
gauze in shades of pink to deep purple. 
Crew members experience satisfaction 
in the results obtained from such crea- 
tive work as cutting a tree border from 
old green window shades, or from mak- 
ing all sorts of props and set pieces from 
paper maché or boxes picked up at 
neighboring super markets. 


“Staging Jack and the Beanstalk re- 
quired weeks of planning and assemb- 
ling. For the first- and third-act scenes 
in the yard at Jack’s home, we construct- 
ed a rock wall on stage left, a white pick- 
et fence from a wall to the house on 
stage right. The house was made in 
light-weight sections, easily held in place 
and moved on and off by members of 
the stage crew. The well was a tree 
bench from another show, covered again 
with cardboard painted to resemble 
stone, and topped by a windlass — the 
drum section of an old wind machine. 
For transition to the Giant's kitchen, we 
flew the back wall and window section 
so as to drop it in place while the door 
section was moved into position. The 
scene with the Man in the Moon was 
achieved merely by use of a cardboard 
moon fashioned from a mattress box, 
fastened to a black-draped step ladder, 
and set in place with spot lighting. Our 
bean vine was made of canvas leaves 
taped to a chain ladder. Sound effects 
covered the noise of the chain.” 


Commenting on costuming, Miss Par- 
rish says, “Children’s Theater costuming 
is always fascinating. For Jack and the 
Beanstalk we rented a few of the more 
time (and cloth) —consuming items, 
such as the Giant’s outfit and the cow’s 
costume, but we like, even when rent- 
ing, to add our own touches. For Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves we made all 
of the costumes. Such character cos- 
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1957 Edition of 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


A Selected List 


Illustrated Catalogue of 
57 of the most-often-produced plays for children. 
6 valuable text-books on the subject. 


15 pages of editorial matter. 


.10c per copy” 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


*Distributed free to members of The Children’s Theatre Conference. 











tumes, as the donkey in Ali Baba, Wog- 
gle Bug, and Sawhorse in The Land of 
Oz and Harp in Jack and the Beanstalk, 
have been the result of student or direc- 
tor design. For the hats on Ginjur’s arm 
in The Land of Oz the committee col- 
lected large ice cream containers from 
the school cafeteria, cut them, and cov- 
ered them with black oilcloth ready for 
decorations. (The prop committee took 
the rings from the top and bottom of the 
containers and converted them for use 
in the game of quoits in one scene.) The 
ice cream containers were used again as 
foundations for turbans for Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves.” 

Continuing her review of the various 
phases of production of a children’s 
play, Miss Parrish reminds us that the 
demands on the actor are great. She 
says, “Playing to an auditorium packed 
with nine hundred or more wide-eyed 
(and mouthed) children demands con- 
centration and projection on the part of 
the actors. They must ‘hit it hard’ to at- 
tract the attention and get the audience 
with them. And they must be able to 
‘top’ 900 squealing voices after moments 
of screaming in great suspense or of hiss- 
ing the villain. They must learn to keep 
one ear on the audience, and put forth 
greater effort when there is a tendency 
for attention to waver or for the audi- 
ence to get out of hand.” 


May, 1957 


According to the sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 499, “Children’s Theater has ar- 
rived in Pontiac, Michigan, both in the 
high school and in all of the elementary 
schools in the city. In addition, the 
neighboring township schools have be- 
come interested and bring in large num- 
bers of children by school buses or pri- 
vate cars. The program was initiated by 
W.N. Viola, director of dramatics from 
1923 to 1948. Prior to 1946, he produced 
an occasional play for children, but:with 
The Land of the Dragon that year the 
present one-a-year program began. Soon 
after his production of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, his untimely death 
left vacant the position filled by the pres- 
ent sponsor since September, 1948. The 
plays which we have produced include 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, Alice 
in Wonderland, Tom Sawyer, The Clown 
Who Ran Away, Huckleberry Finn, Cin- 
derella, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Land of Oz, and Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. 


“From three matinees, and an eve- 
ning for adults in 1948, we have grown 
to five matinees (SRO), and an eve- 
ning, with another increase anticipated 
for next season. The local chapter of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
sponsors our show in lieu of the profes- 
sional touring troupe they traditionally 


sponsored prior to 1952. They take the 
responsibility of sale of tickets and man- 
aging the ‘house’ for the matinees and 
share in the profits. The co-operation of 
such a group is most desirable because 
not only does it take some of the pres- 
sure from the director but fosters pleas- 
ant relations between the speech depart- 
ment and the elementary schools, and 
plants seeds of interest in future Thes- 
pians. Troupe 499 now has members 
who first became interested when they 
saw Aladdin, Tom Sawyer, or Alice as 
youngsters in the grades. 

“Children’s Theater is work, but it is 
fascinating work, and the delighted 
squeals of the youthful audiences as well 
as the sincere appreciation of the adult 
audiences are rewarding to both director 
and Thespians. Most rewarding to the 
director is the feeling that a group of 
students have shared in an experience 
that has bound them together in a spirit 
of co-operation in a truly valuable school 
and community project in which the 
youthful producers have had fun!” 

Thus we end our year of reports on 
Children’s Theater by Thespians! Now is 
the time to think about next year! If you 
haven't tried Children’s Theater in your 
Troupe, how about joining that growing 
group of Thespians who are findn this 
part of their annual dramatics work one 
of the most valuable and rewarding! 
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THE MISER 
Decorah, lowa, High School 


 pgersye ts to create public interest in 
the high school theater at De- 
corah, Iowa, I decided to present a play 
by a playwright with both popular ap- 
peal and classical background. I also 
felt we should present something royal- 
ty free for it would provide experience 
in construction of sets, properties, and 
costumes for the Thespians and perma- 
nent equipment for the high school thea- 
ter. 

There were many authors who would 
fulfill these requirements, and after much 
deliberation I chose Moliere. I knew 
from previous experience of directing his 
plays that they appeal to audiences of 
any level, they are classics, thus royalty 
free, and high school students are chal- 
lenged, yet have a great deal of fun 
working on one of his productions. 


ee 





The Miser, Troupe 1033, Decorah, lowa, 
High School, Donald R. Sweeney, Sponsor. 





In the past I have directed his Doctor 
in Spite of Himself and The Imaginary 
Invalid, so I decided to try one or the 
other. However, realizing this would not 
be a challenge for me as a director, I 
kept searching and finally chose The 
Miser, adapted by Walter F. Kerr. I 
found this adaptation easy to follow; it’s 
well blocked and has an excellent Eng- 
lish translation from the original French. 

I had just the group of students who 
could, and at the production proved, 
they were capable of properly portray- 
ing the varied and humorous characteri- 
zations required for this production. My 
“Miser” was a clutching, grasping, stin- 
gy, gullible miser, thus adding realism 
to the play and riotous entertainment for 
the audience. Each member of the cast 
was developed into an “individual char- 
acter,” thus giving the play vitality and 
variety. 

Upon studying the floor plan required 
for this production, I realized we could 
do but one thing: stylization of the set. 
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After considerable research through his- 
tory books, stage craft books, and ency- 
clopedias, we hit upon this idea. 

Our basic set was made of flats, which 
were painted yellow green, with large 
grey panels trimmed in brown and yel- 
low. We built period furniture, heavy 
tables, high back chairs, and a chaise 
lounge, in a stylized fashion, covered 
this with red material and trimmed it 
with tan fringe. There was one set of 
steps in our set which led from the main 
entrance, up center, lending dignity and 
historic picturesque quality to the entire 
set. From the center of the stage, over- 
head, hung a brass chandelier with four 
candles in it. The bracket candles, next 
to our arched doors, were painted, again 
assisting the stylized effect. Two por- 
traits hung in a formal manner on each 
side of the up-center arch. All other arti- 
cles of furniture, statues, candlestand, 
a were made of cardboard and styl- 
ized. 

I highly recommend this production to 
any director, but especially to the direc- 
tor who is attempting to build a perma- 
nent supply of theater equipment. 

DONALD SWEENEY 
Sponsor, Troupe 1033 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 


Elkhart, Ind., Sr. High School 


EN LITTLE Indians is one of the 
superbly well-written mystery com- 
edies, which has tremendous audience 
appeal. Since it is a mature play, it re- 
quires experienced, well-trained students 
and careful direction; perhaps the great- 
est drawback is that the cast requires 
eight boys and only three girls. The most 
difficult male role is the characterization 
of the judge who must be sinister, crafty, 
and finally mad. The old general re- 
quires careful characterization as well. 
The Ten Little Indians refers to the 
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cluster of statuettes on the mantelpiece 
of a weird country house on an island off 
the coast of Devon, and to the nursery 
rhyme above them. To this queer place 
eight assorted guests are invited for a 
week-end by a mysterious host. When 
they have all gathered, a mysterious 
voice out of nowhere accuses everyone 
present, including the two servants of 
murder — that kind of murder on which 
a conviction cannot be given in the 
courts but nevertheless a murder. Almost 
immediately one of the little Indian 
statues falls off the mantelpiece — and 
shortly thereafter one of the guests 
chokes to death of poison which has 
been dropped into his drink. Finally, 
when only two survive, a surprising turn 
of events ends the play excitingly. 

One of my problems was the cocktail 
drinking in the opening scene of Act I. 
I changed this scene to one of tea-drink- 
ing. A local jeweler lent us a beautiful 
sterling tea service so that this business 
became most interesting. Since no open 
fire is allowed on our stage, in Act II 
I used a specially made candle flashlight. 
Costumes and scenery proved no prob- 
lem. Although I used the English ac- 
cent, personally I believe the accent bet- 
ter omitted than poorly done. 

Both the cast and director never tired 
of this play and were truly regretful 
when the final curtain fell. 


G. CHRISTINE DILLEN 
Sponsor, Troupe 653 
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Ten Little Indians, Troupe 653, Elkhart, Ind., High School, 
Christine Diller, Sponsor. 
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JUNIOR MISS 
Colerain Twp. High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNIOR MISS is one of the merriest 

and fastest paced comedy hits by the 
two noted writers, Jerome Chordorov 
and Joseph Fields. It was originally pro- 
duced on Broadway in 1941 and was the 
basis of a radio play which ran for sev- 
eral years. 

What could be more fitting for high 
school students to present than Junior 
Miss? That was the question which arose 
in our minds as we looked over the list 
of students who had elected to enter the 
dramatics class. Most of the students 
were inexperienced as to stage work and 
in the fall play would begin to learn how 
to walk, talk and act on stage. Since the 
fall play was to be given just nine weeks 
after school opened, we felt that we 
could not undertake a play with compli- 
cated characterization or staging. As re- 
hearsals progressed, we all knew that 
this was to be a play long remembered 
at Colerain. 

The play relates the story of a typical 
American family, named Graves, whose 
two daughters are in the progress of 
growing up. The Graves family consists 
of: 13 year old Judy, whose burning de- 
sire is to grow up to the glamorous age 
of 16; Judy’s older sister, whose succes- 
sion of beaus lends to the hilarity; and 
long suffering and very understanding 
Mr. and Mrs. Graves. Judy’s best friend 
Fluffy helps create the never ending 
problems while Mr. Graves’ boss, J. B. 
Curtis, and his daughter Ellen, are 
drawn closer to the family by the mys- 
terious Uncle Willis. Hilda, the Graves’ 








Junior Miss, Troupe 1093, Colerain High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Mary M. Berry, Sponsor. 








maid, and Lois boy friends add variety 
to the cast. 

We used a modern living room set. 
The properties, even the Christmas tree, 
were not difficult to locate and the cos- 
tumes were of course modern. 

We believe there are few plays more 
simple to produce, yet giving a wealth 
of experience to the cast while providing 
an enjoyable evening for the audience. 

Mary M. Berry 
Sponsor, Troupe 1093 


| REMEMBER MAMA 
Lamar High School, Houston, Texas 

REMEMBER Mama-—yes, three 

months later “Mama” I vividly re- 
member! Since it was the most difficult 
play to stage that we have attempted, it 
was the most satisfying. 

We removed the cyclorama, and our 
art department depicted the houses and 
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| Remember Mama, Troupe 153, Lamar High School, Houston, Texas, 
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Ruth Denney, Sponsor. 
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hills of San Francisco on the back wall. 
We used the main stage for Mamas 
kitchen and “flew” the hospital corridor 
and Uncle Chris’ room to be lowered 
downstage of the kitchen. Katrin’s room 
was played on a stage level platform 
stage right below the apron. Stage left, 
the other six scenes were played on a 
similar platform by changing props and 
furniture. We lowered our scrim and cut 
the lights on the main stage as we pick- 
ed up action on our platform areas. The 
complete syncronization of lights, cur- 
tains, and action is the trick. (Aren't 
“kids” wonderful?) We marked all posi- 
tions (for props used for each different 
scene on the stage left platform) with 
phosphorescent paint so that all work 
could be done in total darkness while 
the action was continuous in another 
playing area. For obvious reasons all 
stage and prop crew workers wore dark 
clothes and rubber soled shoes (or no 
shoes ). 

Our Swedish Consul’s daughter help- 
ed us with the Swedish dialect so that it 
would be natural. In fact you still hear 
an occasional “yah-was goot play” from 
our cast and crew. We were most fortu- 
nate in having experienced, good players 
for all the major roles. The maturity and 
ease on stage of Mama and her entire 
family were qualities which made it be- 
lievable and memorable. “Mama” is quite 
a play with quick transitions from humor 
to pathos — and all very real! | 

Try it. I know you'll agree and be 
able to say with me — yes, “I remember 


N >” 
fama. Rutu DENNEY 


Sponsor, Troupe 158 





PUBLISHERS 
The eae Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Ten Little Indians, Samuel French, Inc., N.Y.C. 


Junior Miss, | Remember Mama, Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE GIRLS 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER 


















THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
MONEY MAD 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
MY SISTER EILEEN 


GRAMERCY GHOST 





| REMEMBER MAMA 
JENNY KISSED ME 
WHAT A LIFE 

SEVEN SISTERS 

JUNIOR MISS 


THE DANCERS 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 
YEARS AGO 
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“Another big hit . . . riotously funny roles” 
— Coleman, N.Y. Miron. 





“This is good funny theater — you'll laugh” 
— McClain, N.Y. JouRNAL-AMERICAN. 


The SOLID Sm. 


uA ve ie a Simple, stylized sets. 


~? a | Y % Paper acting edition, 90c. 
O as ead Gilded ~ Write for information as to availability. 
es 8 ea? 


A delightful new comedy by Howard Teichmann and George S. Kaufman 












THE STORY according to Chapman in the N.Y. News, “begins with the annual 
stockholders’ meeting and election of officers of a colossal manufacturing empire 
called General Products. Some new officers (old ones being moved up a notch) 
must be elected because the president of the corporation has taken a big govern- 
ment post in Washington and has been forced to sell his stock at a profit of three 
million dollars. The election is going smoothly and the meeting is about over 
when a timid little old lady who owns 10 shares . . . asks if she can ask a question. 
She has read every page of the annual report and she wants to know why the 
chairman of the board is being paid $170,000 a year, and how many hours he 
works to earn this money . . . She puts one mild query after another, and pretty 
soon the new officers hush her up by giving her a phony job at $150 a week.” She 
is to be a kind of liaison officer for the other minority stockholders. She takes her 
job seriously and writes chatty, friendly letters to the other minority stockholders 
—asking about their health, their children, and the weather, and makes solid 
friendships with the small stockholders. The officers of the corporation become 
a bit uneasy at this, and they're all set to fire her when she discovers that a small 
firm that General Products had just forced into bankruptcy is its own subsidiary 
firm — someone had forgotten just what General Products owned, and the officers 
are celebrating the ruin of one of their own businesses! So, using this as a gentle 
means of prodding the directors, the little old lady keeps her own job, and even 
gets her secretary a raise. The directors scheme to get her out of the way and 
send her off to Washington to see the former president of the corporation. When 
the president learns what a mess the current directors are making of his business, 
he resigns from his government job, and the big fight is on to regain control of 
his own business. Things look dark indeed, the wicked directors are about to 
triumph, and our nice old lady is fired, when the proxies of all the small stock- 
holders start pouring in, and thanks to them, the little old lady and the former 
president foil the wicked Board of Directors. 





PUBLICITY MATERIALS AVAILABLE THROUGH THE PLAY SERVICE 
STREAMLINE PACKAGE, POSTERS, MATS, POSTCARDS 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14° BAST SETH. STtREST NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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ARROYO GRANDE, CALIF. Troupe 1019 


The past year was a busy and enjoyable one 
for the members of Thespian Troupe 1019 of 
Arroyo Grande Union High School. In Novem- 
ber a three-act play, Curtain Going Up, was 
presented with two performances, after which 
new members were initiated into the troupe 
at a cast party, attended by members, parents, 
and friends. 

The New Year found the students busy re- 
hearsing for three, student-directed one-act 
plays, which were given in April in competi- 
tion and judged by drama critics; and for sev- 
eral other one-acts put on for techniques and 
entertainment. In February the troupe held a 
: oe meeting and program, hosting a drama 
class from a nearby high school, in order to 
explain the aims and ideals of National Thes- 
pians. 

An annual awards banquet was given -in 
May. Seniors were presented with Thespian 
pins, and the Best Thespian, Best Actor, and 
the Best Supporting Role received trophies of 
achievement. New officers for the year 1956- 
57 were installed by our principal and the out- 
going officers. 

Plans are now being formulated to sponsor 
a play festival for drama clubs of the central 
coast region sometime during 1957. — Dallas 
Hawkins, President. 


—(— 
WAR, W. VA. Troupe 260 


On my National Thespian Society member- 
ship card are these words: “Devoted to the 
advancement of dramatic arts in the second- 
ary schools.” 

During my three years in the Thespians I 
have found that this statement is very true. 


ospied. hatte 





When I first joined the Thespians, I was under 
the impression that to be a Thespian was to 
be an actor. I soon found that I was laboring 
under a false impression. 

To be a Thespian is to be a variety of 
things. “Dramatic arts” entails, besides acting 
ability, learning the proper procedure for ap- 
plying stage make-up, and instruction in prop- 
erties, scenery, and lighting. Until I became a 
Thespian, I had no idea of the things which 
had to be done to present a play to the public. 

So, what I have learned from my high school 
dramatics can be summed up with this sen- 
tence: “Behind every great actor is a very 
busy stagehand.”—Kay Barnette, Secretary. 


--O— 
LA PORTE, TEXAS Troupe 450 


Members of Troupe 450 under the guidance 
of D. Allen Lawshae, did their part this year, 
not only to gain more personal acknowledg- 
ment, but to provide entertainment for the stu- 
dent body and faculty. 

The Thespians have directed several, much 
enjoyed one-act plays that were given for the 
school assembly programs. Among these were 
Yes Means No, The Christmas Rose, Parted on 
Her Wedding Morn, and How to Propose. The 
three-act mystery comedy, Finders Creepers, 
gave the town a chance to see and appreciate 
the Thespians at work. On April 20 the initia- 
tion of new members was held; and a banquet 
was given in honor of this occasion.—Phyllis 
Rymer, President. 

-=()— 


ROCKLAND, MAINE Troupe 431 


An interclass, one-act play contest, sponsor- 
ed by Troupe 431 and directed by senior Thes- 








When a member of Troupe 198, Paris, Tenn., earns his four stars, his 

name is put on the Thespian Tree painted on the speech room wall. 

Looking at the tree are Leon C. Miller, National Secretary, and Mrs. 
Clem Krider, Sponsor of Troupe 198. 
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Seven Sisters, Troupe 909, Palo Allto, 
California, Sr. High School, 
Robert G. Bander, Sponsor. 





pians, has become an established part of the 
Thespian program in Rockland High School. 
For the last two years the plaque presented by 
the school was won by the class of 1957. Mary 
Grispi of the class of °56 directed. 

Last year’s winning play was The Florist 
Shop. This year’s winner was An Air Tight 
Alibi. Next year they can’t win because they 
will be directing! 

Judges are from the local Knox County 
Theater Guild. We hope to enter next year's 
winning play in the state contest.—Thespian 
Scribe. 

—_—O-— 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1167 


The purpose of Troupe 1167, Will Rogers 
High School, is not to present dramatic produc- 
tions as a troupe but to function as an honor 
and service organization in the field of dramatic 
arts. It is an honor organization in that only 
those who have sainel points and shown a 
continued interest in dramatics are initiated; it 
is a service organization in that members are 
obligated to continue earning points by helping 
with make-up, costumes, and other phases of 
production, once they have been initiated. 

This is the fifth year for Troupe 1167. Thir- 
ty members were initiated during this school 
year; sixteen remain to carry on next year. 

One-act plays produced this year and in 
which members took part were The Soul Doc- 
tor, Little Prison, Red Carnations, and A as in 
Atom. All these were produced at school as- 
semblies. 

Members and prospective members earned 
points by working in the production of the 
class plays: Annie Get Your Gun, Crime Pho- 
tographer, and Money Mad. These class plays 
were directed by Erma Martens, who, last year, 
was made an honorary member. 

Thirty-three members took part in_ the 
Rcund-Up, the annual school talent show, 
which had for its theme, Shoes, and ran for six 
nights the last week in February. 

Twenty-five members took part in the Tulsa 
annual Easter Pageant, sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and directed by Isabel 
Ronan, retired teacher, who sponsored Troupe 
817. This event drew more hen eighty thou- 
sand spectators. 

Nine members took part in South Pacific, the 
musical comedy produced by the vocal music 
department of our school. Our sponsor was the 
dramatic director of the show. 


DRAMATICS 
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Two initiation services were held this year, 
one in the Fall, the other in the Spring.—Ann 
Cook, Secretary. 

—O— 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Troupe 411 


Comedy was the keynote of the preséntations 
of Troupe 411 during 1955-56 school year. The 
first, which the Thespians seemed to begin 
work on almost before the school year started, 
was Heaven Can Wait, a “celestial” comedy- 
fantasy that the audience couldn't have enjoy- 
ed much more than those who put it on. Well, 
they certainly didn’t let any grass grow under 
their feet but followed with a devastating right 
cross to the funnybone with Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, a delightful tale, delightfully 
received. It involved two “sheltered” teen-age 
girls “doing” France in the Charleston Era — 
an explosive combination, let me tell you! Two 
one-act plays were done for invited student 
audiences, one by the freshman dramatic club; 
the other by a small group of seniors. 

Two batches of new Thespians were initiated 
in February and in June, and the year was 
topped off with a Thespian picnic, rounding 
out the picture perfectly. All in all, my report 
can be summed up thus —their hearts are 
young and gay after a successful year, and they 
cant wait for the next!—Nancy Bachs, Scribe. 


OWATONNA, MINN. Troupe 971 


The past year was a very active year for our 
Troupe 971. Last fall the juniors started the 
ball rolling with the play, Curtain Going Up. 
The play was given to a student assembly of 
approximately 1,500, and it was pea sanns | by 
everyone. A one-act play, The Ugly Duckling, 
was given in March to commemorate A. A. 
Milne. 

The most difficult work we did was the play 
George Washington Slept Here. It was difh- 
cult for us because we have a very small back- 
stage. In order to keep all the props and fur- 
niture we needed we put them outside the 
stage door in the corridor, and we brought the 
things in as they were needed. 

We ended a successful year by attending the 
Lyceum Theatre in Minneapolis to see the play, 
Teahouse of the August Moon.—Margaret Sey- 
kara, Secretary. 


—O 
VANDALIA, ILLINOIS Troupe 245 


This was a good year for Troupe 245. In the 
fall we presented Harvey, in which Jack Rob- 
erts had the lead. An original Thanksgiving 
play was written and acted for the Thanks- 
giving assembly. Christmas brought the one- 
act favorite Why the Chimes Rang, which will 
be made a tradition. In February the junior 
class started rehearsals on a new play with a 
cast of twenty-six entitled The Remarkable In- 
cident at Carson Corners. The serious play was 
well received. Thespians journeyed to St. Louis 
to see The Bad Seed at the American Theatre 
and to Charleston, Illinois, to see the college 
a of Death of a Salesman. Scenes 
rom Green Pastures, Sorry, Wrong Number, 
and The Old Lady Shows Her Medals were 
given at student assemblies.—Denise Gable, 
Secretary. 


TIFFIN, OHIO Troupe 1070 


A production of Let’s Make Up, to acquaint 
incoming sophomores with the work of the dra- 
matic club, opened the year’s activities for 
Troupe 1070. A make-up demonstration was 
conducted at the Northwestern Ohio Thespian 
Conference at Findlay. Two scenes from the 
slay, The Bishop’s Mantle, earned an Excel- 
- rating at the Bowling Green Drama Festi- 
val. 

Major productions of the year included Cin- 
derella of Loreland, presented for all the grade 
school children of Tiffin; an appealing Christ- 
mas play, Coins of His Kingdom, based upon 
scenes from Lloyd Douglas’s book, The Robe; 
and The Bishop's Mantle, for which Thespian 
members constructed an entire new set. 

Included in the one-act play program were 
The Knave of Hearts, Lawyer Lincoln, Be a 
Little Cuckoo, and Seven to One. 
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ONE OUT OF EVERY SIX STUDENTS A THESPIAN! 


By THESPIAN J. T. NOBLIN 
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Our Town and Oklahoma, two outstanding productions by Troupe 541, 
Jackson, Miss., Emmy Lou Patton, Sponsor. 








NE OUT of every six students a Thespian!! Yes, at least one out of every six students 

attending William Murrah High School in Jackson, Mississippi, has fulfilled the require- 
ments of the National Thespian Society. How have so many achieved this honor and why 
have they done so? Let’s step backstage of the Murrah Theater Guild to find the answer. 


“, . to promote keen appreciation of drama, to acquaint ourselves with the intricate 
production of plays, and to promote harmony and good will among our members. .”. This 
excerpt from the constitution of the Murrah Theater Guild pretty well indicates why the pro- 
found interest in dramatics, but we must look even further to understand the how in the 
question. 


By far the strongest club ia the school, the Theater Guild has an impressive member- 
ship of over 300 students out of a total school enrollment of 650. This in itself is evidence 


- of the school’s interest in dramatics. Membership is divided into nine individual groups, each 


concerned with different aspects of the theater. Each of these groups elects a chairman and 
scribe, who work with the faculty sponsor on behalf of the members. The Guild officers, 
president, vice president, and secretary-treasurer, are elected by the vote of the entire Guild 
membership. Theasien officers, chosen in the same manner, unite with the officers of the 
Guild to make up the Theater Guild Staff, which functions much as a board of directors. 


These groups were largely in charge of our school’s first production, Rodgers’ and 
Hammerstein's hit, Oklahoma. In this presentation each Theater Guild group was responsible 
for some phase of the production. The scenic design crew, for example, made detailed draw- 
ings and working models of each of the six sets called for in Oklahoma. Stage-craft members 
performed the actual construction of the set, which included “Laurie’s” two-story farm house 
and its quick transformation into “Skidmore’s” barn. 


Lighting and sound technicians were in charge of the intricate effects required in the 
staging of the numerous scenes. Among the most difficult was a “Dream Sequence,” calling 
for extensive knowledge of lighting techniques. Members of the costume committee, working 
hand in hand with the home-making department, conducted research into styles and fashions 
representing the period of the musical. Individual drawings were made to aid the characters 
in the making of their own costumes. Given a real chance to show the value of their ex- 
perience in this production were the members of the make-up committee. Because of the 
great range of characters presented, a challenge of realistic make-up was presented and very 
favorably met. The task of locating “The Surrey with the Fringe on Top’ fell to the mem- 
bers of the props committee. An exhaustive search through fields and hen not only pro- 
duced the surrey, but gave additional stimulus to the publicity campaign. The detailed 
authenticity Oklahoma boasted was due largely to the efforts of this group. The success en- 
joyed by the publicity committee surpassed all expectations. Because of the tremendous job 
done in poster distribution, radio and television announcements, and guest appearances, Okla- 
homa played to over 3,000 people, with standing room only, for each of the three perform- 
ances. For this large production, acting and stage technique group combined with directing 
to assist the faculty sponsors in casting and directing Oklahoma. 

The various school departments, speech, manual training, choral music, band, home- 
making and art, worked through each of the Theater Guild groups and the combined efforts 
resulted in a very successful and profitable completion. 

In the two years our school has been in operation. we have given two major productions 
other than Oklahoma, Gion Carl Minotti’s opera, Amahl and the Night Visitors, and Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s three-act play, Our Town. Plans are now in progress for a fourth production to 
be given this spring. 

This then is the how and why behind the outstanding Thespian Troup 541, Emma Lou 
Patton, Sponsor, at William Murrah High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Members of Thespian Troupe 1070 conduct- 
ed the installation of Troupe 1652 at Fostoria 
High School, a fitting conclusion to an active 
year.—Priscilla Crawford, Secretary. 


—-()— 
ROBINSON, ILLINOIS Troupe 357 


Last school year the members of Thespian 
Troupe 357 had a hand in the production of 
three plays: Beauty and the Beef, A Man 
Called Peter, and The Curious Savage. Several! 
Thespians took part in the annual speech con- 
tests this spring, One of the students, who 
was initiated this spring, placed third in the 
Illinois State cman Contest for extemporary 
speaking. 

To top the year off our troupe had a formal 
initiation in May at the Woodworth Hotel. 
After having dinner, the fifteen new members 
were initiated. The evening was completed 
by electing next year’s officers and announcing 
the two Best Thespians, Janice Rains and Shir- 
ley Kelly. With this the meeting was adjourn- 
ed and the members of Troupe 357 filed out — 
some with memories of the year’s activities and 
others with visions of future activities.—Shirley 
Kelly, President. 


—O-— 
SPEARFISH, S. D. Troupe 323 


Highlighting the Thespian activities for the 
year was the sponsoring of two one-act plays, 
The Ugly Duckling and The Valiant. The jun- 
ior play, Night of January 16th, was the first 
time a play of that type was presented in our 
school, but it was well received. The original 
costuming and staging of Little Women helped 
make the senior class play a success. It was 
later presented at the Fort Meade Veterans 
Hospital. The banquet and initiation climaxed 
the year’s events. The Oscar and Oscarette 
were awarded to two students for outstanding 
performances in the junior class play. Twelve 
initiates became Thespians, seven students be- 
came star Thespians through points gained for 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUME: 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

& 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd Street New York 19 











SUMMER MOVIE RELEASES 
DINO, drama, Sal Mineo, Susan Kohner. 


(AA 

RAINTREE COUNTY, drama, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Montgomery Clift. (MGM) 

BEAU JAMES, drama, Bob Hope, Vera 
Miles. (PAR) 

DELICATE DELINQUENT, comedy-drama, 
Jerry Lewis, Robert Ivers, Martha Hyer. (PAR) 

ESCAPE IN JAPAN, adventure-drama, Te- 
resa Wright, Cameron Mitchell. (RKO) 

DESK SET, comedy-drama, Spencer Tracy, 
Katharine Hepburn. (20TH-FOX) 

SAINT JOAN, drama, Richard Widmark, 
Jean Seberg. (UA) 

TAMMY, comedy-drama, Debbie Reynolds, 
Leslie Nielsen. (UI) 

PAJAMA GAME, musical, Doris Day, John 
Raitt. (Warner ) 





additional work, and the Thespian president, 
Jo Blue, achieved the honor of a four star 
Thespian. The Best Thespian Award was pre- 
sented to JoAnn Hanson for her part as Jo in 
Little Women.—Jay Christensen, Secretary. 


--t) > 


CLOVIS, CALIF. Troupe 1178 


Our first play of the season, the senior class 
play, Time Out for Ginger, was a smashing 
success, and an almost all Thespian effort. Our 
next play, No Christmas for Horace, followed 
this pattern of success. In the Spring we pre- 
sented several plays for noon entertainment. 
The plays, Alpha Kappa, Modern Cinderella, 
and Surprise Party gave many interested stu- 
dents points toward membership in National 
Thespians. In late March we presented the 
junior class play, M’Liss, from which we gain- 
ed several new Thespians. In early May we 
presented the annual White Carnation play, 
The High Window, from which the winner of 
the White Carnation Memorial Award is 
chosen. To be eligible for this award the stu- 
dent must qualify in both speech and dramatics. 
With this play we concluded the 1955-1956 
season, our second full and successful season 
as a National Thespian Troupe.—Sandra Law- 
son, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Troupe 1372 


This year was a very interesting one for 
Troupe 1872. Since our drama course has now 
been made a major, there is a greater interest 
in dramatics. 


Stardust, our Fall presentation, was an excel- 
lent opportunity for everyone to contribute 
something to the production. Our Spring pro- 
duction, Papa Is All, was also a great success. 
Although it involved a great deal of backstage 
work, everyone enjoyed putting it on. We also 
did a bit of advertising for Papa Is All by pre- 
senting a preview at an assembly before the 
production. To complete a successful year of 
Thespian activities we had our annual dinner 
at Kiefer’s Restaurant. We also initiated eleven 
new members. After the initiation we had 
elections. 


This year, our acting award went to Don 
Wheeler, a senior, who played the part of Jake 
Aukamp in Papa Is All.—Jenny Phidakis, Sec- 
retary. 


—O-- 


GEORGE SCHOOL, PA. Troupe 1187 


The members of Troupe 1187 led in the 
many dramatics activities at George School this 
year. Thespians acted in and helped in the 
modernistic staging of the senior class play 

Our seventeen members contributed 
their talents to a production of The Taming of 
the Shrew, which was especially effective be- 
cause of authentic costumes. A series of stu- 
dent-directed one-act plays gave Thespians 
further experience in solving the problems of 
play production. 


The idea of constructing a dramatics work- 
shop, conceived by our sponsor, William Cleve- 
ee became a reality through the efforts of 
Thespians and prospective members. They did 
the actual alder as well as the reorganiza- 
tion of our props and costumes. 


A Thespian banquet climaxed the 1955-1956 
year in dramatics. Twenty-one new members 
were inducted and new officers installed on 
this occasion. Our troupe, which received its 
charter only last year, has begun to unite dra- 
matics students and serve as an incentive for 
participation in dramatics activities.— Deborah 
A. Janney, Secretary. 








Stalag 17, Troupe 984, Central High School, 
Charlotte, N.C., Jack Wernette, Sponsor. 
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(From King Henry IV) 


The Enchanted Island 
(From The Tempest) 


The Fooling Of Malvolio 
(From Twelfth Night) 


A Stormy Wooing 


569 BOYLSTON ST. 





Falstaff And Highway Robbery 


(From The Taming Of The Shrew) 


SHORT PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


In this brilliant series Mr. Glover presents Shakespeare in a form likely to make an instant appeal 
to the young actor and reader. With wise discretion he has taken the principal scenes forming 
the main plot or the sub-plot of each play and has reduced them judiciously to provide, without 
other alteration, the story that Shakespeare’s audiences must have carried away with them. There 
has been no rewriting; the books are merely edited to fill a special need in schools. 


Forest Lovers 


42 pages (From As You Like It) 76 pages 
Shylock And The Bond 

52 pages (From The Merchant Of Venice) 72 pages 
Wedding Revels 

52 pages (From A Midsummer Night’s Dream) 62 pages 
The Conspirators 

62 pages (From Julius Caesar) 72 pages 


Price 75 cents each. 


Their value is increased by extremely useful suggestions for stage and costume and 
the illustrations and notes on production are of the greatest practical value. 


BANER'S 





PLAYS 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 











LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA Troupe 990 


Troupe 990 forms the center of our local 
drama club which is called “The Vagabonds.” 
The Vagabonds are rated by newspapers in 
this area as “Palm Beach County's outstanding 
High School Drama Club.” We presented an 
evening of one-act plays in the fall, several of 
which were shown individually for local civic 
clubs and one at the All-Florida Drama Festi- 
val. The troupe has spear-headed a drive for 
more lighting equipment in our auditorium; 
four Lekos and three dimmers were purchased 
this year. At our annual banquet we instituted 
the “Vagabonds Mask Award’ which is a little 
statuette (oscar) to be given to best actors and 
Thespians. The group’s membership doubled 
this past year eg there are plans for a large 
induction of new Thespians.—William Stock, 
President. 

—O— 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA Troupe 1331 


Troupe 13831 spent a very successful year 
under the leadership of Dorothy Dean. In De- 
cember we presented two one-act plays, Sorry, 
Wrong Number, and Pink and Patches. We 
took Sorry, Wrong Number to Gainesville where 
we presented it in the Florida One-Act Play 
Festival. In December also we had a ranch 
party and invited all prospective Thespians. It 
was so successful that the Thespian party was 
the talk of the school for days. Plans were im- 
mediately under way for more social activities 
for the troupe. 

At the close of the school year we held our 
annual Thespian banquet honoring all the grad- 
uating members of our troupe. At this time we 
also installed the officers for the coming year 
and initiated seven new members. Presentation 
of awards to these Thespians who had worked 
extra hard this year was made, and our Thes- 
pian troupe now boasts four new Honor Thes- 
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pians. Our new officers have already made an 
outline of next year’s projects, and we are 
planning the best year ever for our troupe. 
—Linda Crowder, Scribe. 


= ()— 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Troupe 918 


Troupe 918 launched its Thespian year with 
a Variety Show in September. A play, The 
Lion ‘of the West, was presented along with a 
number of variety acts. 


During the year the full-length plays, The 
Late Christopher Bean, January Thaw, and 
Father Knows Best were given. Prologue To 
Glory and Smoke Screen, which contained an 
all-colored cast, were two of the plays present- 


ed at program meetings of the troupe this year. 
Two initiations were held during the year, one 
in November and the other in March. A cut- 
ting from Macbeth was given on one of these 
occasions. Highlighting the events of the 
Christmas and Easter seasons were the pre- 
senting of Dust of the Road and a cutting from 
The Robe for the school assembly. 


Many honors were received during the year 
at contests and festivals, but the biggest honor 
came when our cutting from Elizabeth the 
Queen was accepted to be presented at the Na- 
tional Drama Conference in June. The 1955- 
1956 —— year was climaxed with a speech 
highlights banquet in May at which time hon- 
ors were bestowed upon individual members. 
—Marcia Brooks, Secretary. 





1957 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1957 


INDIANA 


ES ae ee Kendallville High School, Eva L. Robertson, Spon- 


sor, Troupe 1106, Program Chairman; Juanita 
Shearer, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
872, Brazil Sr. High School, June 8. 


GE Sols wes Memorial High School, St. Mary's, Lillian Coding- 


(Northwestern) 


ton, Sponsor, Troupe 629, Program Chairman; 
Florence Hill, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, 


Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Oc- 


tober 19. 


SG a ss wees Mariemont High School, Cincinnati, Mildred D. 


(Southwestern) 


Davis, Sponsor, Troupe 1189, Program Chairman; 
Florence Hill, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, 


Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Novem- 


ber 2. 
WISCONSIN 


Regional 
May 14. 


eee Central High School, West Allis, Constance Case, 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 838, 











On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Costume Plot 


VAN HORN 2 SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 





232 North Il1lth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Est. 1852 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ... .$1.50 $1.50 
Official go'd plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls _... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires .. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


pated et DRAGS 5 ssh) sak iiaade ch $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver ......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 

2 quires 

#1225 White Vellum in one box 

eS eee re ees Fre $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











STEUBENVILLE, OHIO Troupe 1336 


Troupe 1336 and the public speaking classes 
of Wintersville High School presented a “One- 
Act Play Festival” on Friday night, April 13, 
1956, in the high school auditorium. The three 
plays in their respective order were: Ronald 
Lorenzen’s Which Is the Way to Boston?, Os- 
car Wilde's The Importance of Being Earnest, 
and Donald Elser’s Balcony Scene. Since this 
was the first attempt to present this type of 
program, all shared a deep feeling of happi- 
ness when it was hailed a success. The plays 
were under the direction of the troupe’s spon- 
sor, Glenda Dunlope. 

The plays were given with the purpose of 
raising money for the purchase of a tape re- 
corder to be used for dramatic activities in the 
school. Our goal was achieved, and we hope 
that in the future we will again be able to pre- 
sent an evening of one-act plays for the en- 
joyment of the community.—Alma Permar, Sec- 
retary. 


(ye 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 1465 


At our school’s awards day exercises, special] 
recognition was given to our student Theater 
Manager, Mike Barton, for outstanding service 
to the school. Mike served as stage manager 
and electrician for every major public function 
during the entire school year, including dance 
recitals, musical entertainments, and even a 
Saturday-all-day sectional meeting of the Fu- 
ture Homemakers! We also honored Susan 
Cavins for the best acting performance during 
the year, for her interpretation of Toinette in 
The Imaginary Invalid. 

Due to the short time between the beginning 
of the school year and Homecoming, we never 
attempted a Homecoming Play. However, 
about twenty students have volunteered to 
come to tryouts during the second week of 
August for prompt casting and getting under- 
way with rehearsals immediately, so that we 
may start a new precedent. Present plans are 
to do The Glass Menagerie. 

To elaborate on Part V of the Annual Re- 
port, three members of the College English de- 
partment were present at what we had thought 
would be the closing night of The Imaginary 
Invalid. We were all very gratified when the 
sponsor received a telephone call from a rep- 
resentative of the department, the following 
day, asking if we eee consider a repeat per- 
fermance on the college stage within a few 
days. We readily agreed, and the college's 
publicity drew us a full house from not only 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 


BOOTH THEATER-—Visit to a Small Planet, 
Cyril Ritchard. Comedy. 


BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 


CORT THEATER—Diary of Anne Frank, 
Joseph Schildkraut. Drama. 


HELEN HAYES THEATER—Long Day's 
Journey into Night, Florence Eldrich, Frederic 
March. Drama. 


HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 


Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 
IMPERIAL THEATER—Most Happy Fella. 
Musical drama. 
LYCEUM THEATER—The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, Walter Pidgeon. Comedy. 


MAJESTIC THEATER—Happy Hunting, 
Ethel Merman. Musical comedy. 


PLYMOUTH THEATER-— Hole in the Head, 
Paul Douglas. Comedy-drama. 


NATIONAL THEATER-—Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni. Drama. 


ST. JAMES THEATER—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 


SHUBERT THEATER—The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 








our Own community, but from several high 
school student groups and their teachers of the 
college’s service area.—Reporter. 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS Troupe 1156 


A successful season of “dabbling in grease- 
paint” came to a close for Troupe 1156 in May 
at the annual initiation and picnic. Thirty- 
seven new members were initiated, “Oscars” 
were presented, and new officers were elected 
and installed. 

Looking backward, we saw the make-up kit 
dusted off for its first venture into the theatri- 
cal when the junior class presented The Curi- 
ous Savage as a part of the homecoming ac- 
tivities at University High. The second major 











A Murder Has Been Arranged, Troupe 863, Watsonville, Cal., Union High School, 
Max Gobel, Sponsor. 
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Night of January 16th, Troupe 1441, Johnson Co. High School, 
Mountain City, Tennessee, Evelyn McCook, Sponsor. 





production saw the seniors applying base coats 
and liners for Mrs. McThing. For a second 
time we had a capacity audience. Our last 
major effort was the dramatics club presenta- 
tion of Thornton Wilder's classic, Our Town. 

Sprinkled throughout the year with dabs of 
powder and lip rouge were eight one-act plays. 
These were all given at public performances 
and were student-directed and student-acted. 
In our spare time we managed to attend other 
high school plays and several college produc- 
tions. 

Douglas Hubbell was selected as our Thes- 
pian of the Year and he was also named as our 
new president. And with a final flourish of the 
make-up pencil, we wrote: “Closed .. . an- 
other big year for dramatics at University 
High.”—Sue Burgin, Scribe. 

-——()-— 


ELLWOOD CITY, PA. Troupe 507 


Troupe 507 began its eventful year with a 
formal initiation of new members and a re- 
ception honoring the parents. These members 
had a chance to prove their ability during the 
try-outs for the senior dramatic club play, The 
Remarkable Incident At Carson Corners. A 
matinee was presented to the junior high audi- 
ence, Dec. 8. The evening performance was 
given Dec. 9 to a capacity audience. 

Various assemblies were also presented to 
the students. One of these was a variety pro- 
gram. The others consisted of two one-act 
plays entitled Three on a Bench and Sub- 
merged. 

The junior class play, Sabrina Fair, was pre- 
sented on March 1 and 2. It was as Saal g by 
the senior class play, Time Out for Ginger on 
April 29 and 30. 

The active year was climaxed by a banquet 
with the presentation of awards to outstanding 
members and the installation of the 56-57 ofh- 
cers.—Margaret Cherol, Diane Laughlin, Re- 
porters. 


DENISON, TEXAS Troupe 1609 


Although Troupe 1609 had a late start in 
eing organized, the troupe under the guidance 
of Edwardine McCoy had a busy and profitable 
year. The initiation and the installation of the 
Thespian Troupe was the highlight of our year’s 
work. It was the most important and the most 
impressive program presented in the Denisor 
High Gymnasium. How many points are nec- 
essary to join the National Thespian Society? 
Is a speech course necessary to join? The Na- 
tional Thespian Society certainly aroused in- 
terest among many students in our school. 

Our production and presentation of The Lot- 
tery gave members of our Thespian Troupe 
many exciting experiences. One important ex- 
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perience was setting the play to music. Enter- 
ing a contest with this play we came out in sec- 
ond place. Albert Jones, a Thespian charter 
member, took the honor of best actor award. 
Besides producing such plays as A Cat Has 
Nine, A Certain Star, Wildcat Willie, and 
others, we had the opportunity of producing 
two radio plays.—Patricia Sammon, Secretary. 


= ()— 
FOLLANSBEE, W. VA. Troupe 577 


Troupe 577 has just completed one of the 
most successful years in the history of the 
troupe. We feel our club was one of the most 
active in the school. 

The events in which our members participat- 
ed were the Jaycees’ “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest, “Youth Speaks Its Mind” over radio 
station WWVA, and an American Legion 
speech contest. Four one-act plays were pre- 
sented by the club: The Last Curtain, Take a 
Letter, In the Suds, and Gratitude. In the Suds 
was entered in competition at West Liberty 
State College. This play was also presented for 
a local women’s mA Joining with the senior 
class, Thespians gave a three-act hillbilly play, 
Headin for the Hills, before a capacity audi- 
ence. To help advertise the play a few scenes 
were shown over WSTV-TV. Many of our 
newer members also participated in the junior 
play, Crew Cuts and Long Hair. 

In order to deepen our appreciation of dra- 
matics arts the club phtemtienl the Canadian 
Players’ presentation of Macbeth at the Vir- 
ginia Theater in Wheeling and Damn Yankees 
at the Nixon in Pittsburgh. 

Special laurels in our club go to Dolores 
Adams, chosen as Best Thespian for 1956. Our 
thanks and appreciation go to Richard Wojcik, 
who gave his time and experience to guide the 
club through these activities. Climaxing the 
year, Thespians joined with the dramatic club 
and the Masque and Gavel for a picnic at a 
local park.—Jill Lewis, Secretary. 


—O— 
VANDALIA, ILLINOIS “Troupe 245 


The 55-56 season proved to be busy and ex- 
citing for Troupe 245. Although we started 
the year with only five members, this number 
was increased to twenty-seven at the close of 
the year. 

Early in the fall our seniors presented Har- 
vey, after which nine new members were in- 
itiated into the society. The Christmas season 
was a very busy one which included such ac- 
tivities as giving a one-act play, Why the 
Chimes Rang, group caroling, and delivering 
food packages to needy families. In March a 
Thespian sponsored dance, “The Bowery Ball,” 
was unusual and enjoyed by all. Several plays 











Plays from 
LONGMANS, GREEN 





Night of January 16th 
Time for Romance 
Meet a Body 
Second Childhood 
The Whole Town’s Talking 
The Queen’s Husband 
Bridal Chorus 
The Brat 
Square Crooks 
A Swift Kick 
Icebound 
Magnificent Obsession 
_ The Clown Who Ran Away 
The Clown and His Circus 
How to Propose 
Thank You, Dr. 
The Valiant 
Good Medicine 
The Birthday of the Infanta 
Overtones 
The Pot Boiler 
The Knave of Hearts 
Highness 
One Red Rose 
A Time for Love 
For Love of a House 


A descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 














BROADWAY SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, 
FOUR POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY 
HUNTING, JOAN OF LORRAINE, KISMET, 
LIFE WITH FATHER, LUTE SONG, OF THEE 
| SING, OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAG- 
ON, PLAIN & FANCY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW 
BOAT, SILK STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, 
THE BELLS ARE RINGING, THE CRUCI- 
BLE, THE KING & I, THE LARK, WHERE'S 
CHARLEY, ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, and thous- 


ands of others. 


It’s more than likely that we made 
the costumes originally for the plays 
you will produce. 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate rental charges. 
Write us today for Costume Plots 
of your plays, and our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 




















COSTUMES 
» EAVE 


Fe aelee 


ous By-Line of the Theatre 


Costume rentals for complete 


productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 








given for assembly programs included Sorry, 
Wrong Number, The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, and scenes from The Green Pastures. 
Our juniors did a wonderful job in giving The 
Remarkable Incident at Carson Corners. Thir- 
teen new members were added to our society at 
this time. Out-of-town plays which our Thes- 
pians attended were The Bad Seed and The 
Death of a Salesman. 

The troupe concluded the year with a pic- 
nic for all members and our sponsor, Miss Bark- 
ley.—Denise Gable, Secretary. 

— 
COOS BAY, OREGON Troupe 1445 


Numbered among Marshfield High’s Troupe 
1445 activities were the production of two 
three-act plays, Jenny Kissed Me and A Motive 
For Murder, the latter by our sponsor, Win 
Kelley. Also presented was our Second Annual 
Drama Festival. One of these one-acts, The 
Valiant, took three awards at the state-wide 
contest at Pacific U. Besides getting third place 
in the play division, Leonard Creasey and Su- 
san Freeman were awarded the top actin 
“Oscars.” Marthez Productions, composed o 
our troupe members and members of the drama 
department, filmed a 15-minute story called 
Desert Interlude, several scenes of which were 
filmed on location on the coastal sand dunes 
nearby. Musical and narrative background was 
added via a tape recorder. Our music depart- 
ment presented scenes from The King and I 
while several radio shows were done. Big cli- 
max of the year was the presentation of Best 
Thespian awards to Ina Pearl Markham and 
Leonard Creasey. Cups for best acting were 
presented to Creasey and Anita Jo Sparkman, 
and second place awards went to Bob Pelham 
and Susan Freeman.—Marshall Koonce, Secre- 
tary. 





Dirty Work at the Crossroads, 

Troupe 1499, Lewis and Clark 

High School, Spokane, Wash., 
Grace G. Peck, Sponsor. 


YES, THESPIAN WORK IS FUN! 


By WENDY SHELDON 


| Ppeomen knows that producing a play requires hours and hours of hard work. Why do 
some of the members of our Thespian Troupe spend almost every minute of their spare 
time laboring to produce a perfect play, which is finished and forgotten by many people after 
two short performances? Are they egotists, or work horses, or psychotics? What kind oF reward 
is it that makes them want to stay in the traditionally despised educational institution for ten 


to twelve hours each day? These are some of the questions often asked me by some of my 
classmates. 


In the Thespian Society there is no discrimination except that made by the dividing 
line between those who want to work and learn and strive toward perfection, and those who 
want to loaf. A a is a worker, the type of person who develops his ability and 
strengthens his personality by the security of being part of a strong, co-operative working 
group. The two departments of a production with which I have been connected are Cast and 
Crew, both of which seem to give equal satisfaction to their members. 


The actors work with their minds, living the life of their characters in the play. They 
are striving to tell a story, to paint a true picture of life for their audience. Every move- 
ment, every word uttered adds to or detracts from their goal, the perfect production. Together, 
the players work toward perfection, until finally at the time of performances, they know that 
they have done their best work. If the actor remembers his lines, doesn’t cover his fellow 
actor, keeps his upstage foot forward, and projects, he has merely mastered the mechanics ot 
his art. After the mechanics have been learned, the actor is ready to try to transmute technique 
into art. 


The Crew, which is the unseen but essential backbone of the production, is instructed to 
build sets from “scratch.” With plans and explicit directions, they develop beautiful mount- 
tings for the play. They build flats, they rebuild flats, and then they build them again until 
the corners are square. Dizzy from squatting and standing, hot from strenuous sawing or 
lifting, blistered from nails and screws, the Crew merrily sings, jokes, and works. In this way 


they create the mood of the play through scenery and lighting. 


The supreme enjoyment of a play is experienced by those who produce it. Being on the 


stage, or behind the scenes and hearing the familiar lines triggering salvos of laughter, 


istening 


for cues, praying for the actor to remember that stage doors open offstage — these and a dozen 
other responsibiities provide many of the thrills of producing a play. Then comes the climactic 
first curtain call, when everyone in the production is convinced that this play is a success — 
that play on which everyone has spent tremendous energy, sleepless nights — and has given 


his best. 


By the end of my first play I found that through this common experience I had made 
long-lasting friendships — not the relationships born of casual acquaintance or superficial activity 
but relationships cemented by mutual respect for one another's ability and devotion to effort 


toward perfection. 


Maybe these Thespians do nothing but hardwork. Maybe what they do would not be 
fun for some people. It is evident, however, from the large group of Thespians who have not 
finished one job before they are clamoring for a place in the next production, that for these 
workers, group work toward a group ideal of perfection can be fun! 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Troupe 759 


Troupe 759 considers this past year one of 
its best. We produced three full plays: Ad- 
mirable Crichton. Ten Little Indians, and All 
My Sons. Our festival play, Poor Madalena, 
won first place in both the district and state 
contests. We rehearsed another play and built 
the scenery for it, but illness forced its cancel- 
lation — Nine Girls. We held two initiation 
ceremonies, one banquet, and a picnic. Our 
troupe was host for the Southern Colorado one- 
act Play Festival. We visited three other 
schools to see their plays. Our touring enter- 
tainers, called “Road Show,” gave programs to 
63 local organizations and gave assemblies to 
five other schools in the state.— Doris Houf, 
Treasurer. 

—Oo— 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS Troupe 811 


One of the social highlights each year at 
Galesburg High School is the Stage Call Ban- 

uet. At this affair the “Oscars” are presented, 
the Thespian stars are awarded, the year’s ac- 
tivities are reviewed, and, this year, a retiring 
teacher and debate coach was honored. 

At the banquet it was announced that by 
means of the seven productions of the year. 
nearly 600 students had “acted well their parts” 
in some phase of the program of the speech 
department. 

These seven events were three plays: Time 
Out for Ginger, A Christmas Cased, and Pride 
and Prejudice; Reflectavue (a money-raising 
production for our yearbook), Keep It Gay; a 
musical comedy, Oklahoma; speech contest — 
ten individual events and a one-act play, Pink 
and Patches; and a choral reading group for 
commencement. 

On the Thespian trip to Chicago 32 mem- 
bers saw the stage play, Inherit the Wind, star- 


ring Melvyn Douglas. As this bare outline sug- 
gests, we have had a very busy, happy, profit- 
able, and worthwhile year in Troupe 811 at 
G.H.S.—Don Weaver, Secretary. 


-—-O— 
PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK Troupe 1393 


Troupe 1393 is relatively new and different 
this year, so we decided to limit our produc- 
tions to two one-act plays and a three-act play. 

No, Not the Russians!, a one-act play done 
in modernistic style, was enjoyed by the entire 
school. Some of the unexpected situations 
which came about were humorously handled 
by both actor and audience. The Necklace, 
a radio skit for the General Organization’s Tal- 
ent Night, was done by the Junior Dramatics 


group. 

The highlight of the year, however, was the 
three-act play, Our Hearts were Young and 
Gay, given in April. We worked very hard 
polishing it, and on opening night were reward- 
ed for our labor of love by a highly apprecia- 
tive audience. This season has been a memo- 
rable and an instructive one for us, and we 
hope our next season will give us and our audi- 


ences even more satisfaction.—Helen Brill, 
President. 


NILES, MICHIGAN Troupe 766 


This year our troupe and high school pre- 
sented two three-act plays: The Little Dog 
Laughed and Ten Little Indians. We saw the 
movie version of Oklahoma at the McVickers 
theater in Chicago and Inherit the Wind with 
Melvyn Douglas at the Blackstone theater, also 
in Chicago. To finance the Inherit the Wind 
trip, the troupe sponsored a dance between 
semesters. The troupe also planned a part of 
the senior class day program — an old-fashion- 
ed melodrama.—Sharon Adams, Secretary. 
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LATEST 


KLIEGTRONIC 


DEVELOPMENTS 


A “fully electronic "dimming 


Simplified and unitized construction facili- 
tates its assembly in units of six dimmers, 
which may be mounted on top of each other, 
back to back, or horizontally like building 
blocks. For example, a 36 dimmer circuit 
assembly requires a floor space of only 
2’ x 4’ and verticle height of 6 feet. Its’ 
compactness and flexibility of design per- 
mits its accommodation to limited space 
conditions at a moderate cost. 


Throughout its range from 3 to 2500 watts, 
its dimming curve is constant. Five and 
seven kilowatt circuits are also available in 
slightly larger housing. System incorporates 


THEATRICAL DIVISION 





’KLIEGL BROS — 


UNIVERSAL ELECTR! 


Lighting 


Close-up view of cubical unit showing 
four of its six 2.5 KW dimmer circuits. 
Unit size 2’ x 2’ x 2’: 5 and 7 kilo- 
watt circuits are also available. 


Typical arrangement of a 5-scene preset 
panel with 30 dimmer circuits per scene. 


> 
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system for Stage Lighting 


switching and dimming functions, and is 
capable of all kinds of mastering and sub- 
mastering controls, fading, and pile-on. 


The response is instantaneous and exact to 
movement of dimmer controls. It readily 
lends itself to direct manual control or pre- 
set operations for any number of scenes, 
customarily for 2, 5, or 10- scene presets. 


A planning conference with our engineers is 
suggested as the simplest means for arriving 
at a Kliegtronic board design suited to your 
requirements . . . or write for any technical 
information desired. 


321 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


— ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 














FAB SCENE 





FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 

All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
5 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 © Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Troupe 1499 


We've had a busy first year as Thespians! 
We did two long plays: The Night of January 
16 and The okies Goose, which played to 
ten audiences of children. High spot was 


trouping three times and adapting ourselves to 
strange stages. 


viduals, we’ve assisted with all phases of pro- 
duction of innumerable convocations and va- 
riety shows. We took charge of make-up for 
the PTA show, five performances, and earned 
high commendation for both skill and depen- 
dability. 


Our experiments with play readings, Papa 
Is All and Outward Bound, were so successful 
that we hope to do more next year. As indi- 
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Thespian Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School, 
honors Principal Charles A. Lemler as a part of its 15th 
Anniversary Celebration, February 19, 1957. 





At long last, we’ve replaced the worn cur- 
tains on our studio-classroom stage and take 
pride in the pleasant place for little plays that 
our past profits purchased. 


Two traditions have developed: an impres- 
sive formal initiation in January when most 
initiates qualify and a spring banquet honor- 
ing graduating Thespians.—Carol Smith, Scribe. 


—Oo— 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND Troupe 230 


Troupe 230 began the new school year with 
the inter-class play tournament in October. 
The seniors presented Dust of the Road; jun- 
iors, Antic Spring; the sophomores, Elmer and 
the Soprano. In December we gave the three- 
act comedy, Girl Crazy. 


We were delighted to be chosen, at a re- 
gional meeting preceding the first Maryland 
Drama Conference at College Park, as one of 
the two representatives from our section of the 
state. Our entry was the rhymed fantasy, 
Square Pegs. 


The May Day Revue is always the biggest 
show of the year at Fort Hill. The original 
script was prepared by Troupe 230 but cast- 
ing was opened to the entire student body. 
In addition we have held two initiations, a for- 
mal dinner to end the year, and present 
four major dramatic awards.—Mary Newnam, 
Reporter. 
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DIRECTOR 


(Continued from page 10) 


even the actual shape of the stone seems 
to take on new values. The television di- 
rector too holds the script up to the light 
as he moves the cameras in and around 
the play. He permits the camera lens to 
reflect the various facets of the script. 
In this manner he may use a close-up of 
the eyes, a “panning” shot of the set, a 
“two shot,” or a “waist shot” of a single 
actor. When these facets are combined 
into a single dramatic image, the direc- 
tor has succeeded in “getting across” the 
story of the play. 

The television director becomes very 
sensitive to the importance of picturiza- 
tion. Figuratively speaking, he places 
his audience on the camera dolly and 
moves them around the play to view the 
various scene units or “shots” he has se- 
lected. The stage director usually has to 
move his actors in order to direct the 
audience’s attention to that which is im- 
portant. In some instances the move- 
ment must be of sufficient magnitude to 
be seen by audiences numbering 700 to 
2,000 people. In the television play the 
director gains the same effect by moving 
the camera or switching to a second cam- 
era in order to get a close-up of the lift- 
ing of an eyebrow or the twitching of a 
mouth. Even this minute pantomime can 
be extremely effective when it fills the 
viewer's screen. Both the television and 
the stage director make frequent use of 
the triangle as the basic geometric figure 
in stage picturization. 

The setting of a television drama plays 
a vital part in picturization. A portrait on 
the wall, a bit of statuary, or a vase of 
flowers may serve only as set dressing in 
the stage presentation, but in the video 
drama, due to the proximity of the view- 
er to his screen and the magnification 
of detail by the camera lens, set decora- 
tions are an integral part of the dramatic 
image created by the director. Great 
care and selectivity must be used in plan- 
ning the set and in wall decoration. A 
recent video drama included a scene in 
the hall outside the Senate Chamber of 
the Capitol Building in Washington. The 
only visible set property was a bust of 
Lincoln. The director made full use of 
it in balancing the frame or “shot” of the 
scene especially when a “one shot” was 
in order. In “two shots” a wall picture 
or lamp may be used to fill the gap be- 
tween the two actors. Furthermore se- 
lected properties will break up the flat 
surface of a wall and aid in establishing 
the illusion of depth to the set. Plain flat 
surfaces should be avoided, but at the 
same time the setting must never be- 
come cluttered. In the illustrations de- 
picting two scenes from the same tele- 
drama, one may note the outlines of the 
candelabra, the mirror, and the fireplace 
in one set, and the suggestion of foliage 
in the other. By placing these units of 
scenery in front of a black cyclorama, the 
director has sufficient background to fill 
the frame of his picture. Furthermore 
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this imaginative use of scenery and set 
decoration is a welcome departure from 
the graphic realism associated with the 
camera lens. 

The use of illusion as a means of stim- 
ulating the viewer to use his imagination 
is an important technique of the direc- 
tor. As Jack Gould, the astute critic of 
the New York Tres, has pointed out, 
“Some directors might be surprised how 
helpful the audience’s imagination can 
be in overcoming their technical details.” 

The use of levels are of invaluable as- 
sistance to the director in picturization. 
In a “two shot,” however, such as the 
one pictured, it is best to have the actors 
seated so that a medium closeup can be 
used. But in a recent televised version 
of The Little Foxes an excellent “two 
shot” was obtained during the dramatic 
final scene between Regina and her de- 
fiant daughter by playing it on a stair- 
case. The value of levels was recognized 
even in the Elizabethan stage although 
the basic stage form was extremely sim- 
ple. Observing the video presentation of 
Romeo and Juliet, one wonders if the 
famed “Balcony Scene” would have the 
same dramatic impact if played without 
the balcony. 

Generally, television directors are of 
two types. One type moves his actors, 
and the second moves the camera. The 
latter usually is more cognizant of the 
unique electronic media of the television 
theater than the former. He recognizes 
that cameras can peer through windows, 


doorways, fireplaces, stoves, branches of 
trees and even through walls ( providing 
pictures are hinged and flats temporarily 
removable to provide an opening for the 
camera lens). Thornton Wilder's theatri- 
cal allegory, The Skin of Our Teeth, 
demonstrates the complete fluidity of 
stage scenery with flats flying into the 
air and suddenly re-appearing. In the 
first act andirons are placed at the cur- 
tain line so as to give the illusion that 
the audience is viewing the play through 
a fireplace in “the fourth wall.” While 
these devices were considered novel on 
the stage, the television director accepts 
them as basic “shots” in picturing the 
ideas of the television play. 

A television play then is a series of 
images or pictures and each frame must 
contribute some emotional and dramatic 
impact to the total effect of the play. The 
director, in preparing the shooting script, 
which is his major responsibility, and 
not the writers, will spot important 
scenes and note in the script the type of 
shot which he will employ. While the 
language of the camera has infinite va- 
riety, he will rely frequently on the “pan- 
ning” shot and the close-up. 

The “panning” shot must be executed 
with smoothness and definiteness. It 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Consider, for example, a shot show- 
ing a lace scarf thrown over a chair, then 
the camera moves to a table containing 
a pair of white evening gloves on which 
rests the remnants of a corsage, and fi- 
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nally the viewer sees the face of a 
young girl as she sleeps with a smile on 
her face. Each frame has played a sig- 
nificant role in telling the viewer some- 
thing about the action and the character 
preceding the scene about to be played. 

The close-up can be extremely effec- 
tive in capturing the major emotions. 
Often it is misused because it has not 
been employed with discretion. As one 
critic reports, the director must realize 
that “it is an elephant gun with which 
you do not hunt rabbits.” Often direc- 
tors use a close-up of the actor speaking 
rather than the actor to whom the speech 
is directed. As in the theater, the audi- 
ence’s sympathies and attention are of- 
ten with the listener. A close-up of the 
listener can be very important. 

Switching cameras and types of “shots” 
serves to punctuate emphatically the 
story by interrupting or terminating a 
scene. A series of quick switch shots 
creates the illusion of confusion, or they 
may heighten the swiftly moving action 
and the emotions involved in a scene. 
Often the episodic nature of the tele- 
vision play requires a careful selection 
and variety of techniques in handling 
cameras. At the same time the actor can- 
not remain immobile, and many of the 
basic rules of stage movement will be 
utilized by the video director. As one 
authority in the field of television pro- 
duction has said, “After six seconds 
something had better move—or the 
viewer will!” 


To appreciate fully the function of the 
television director, one can help himself 
by studying television scripts. Fortu- 
nately several inexpensive anthologies of 
television plays are now available: Best 
Television Plays, edited by Gore Vidal, 
Ballantine, N.Y., 35¢; Paddy Chayef- 
sky’s Television Plays, Simon and Schu- 
ster, N. Y., $1.50. For a more detailed 
discussion of cameras and production 
techniques, the student should read 
Techniques of Television Production by 
Rudy Bretz (McGraw-Hill, 1953). And 
by all means critically view current tele- 
vision dramas and analyze them in terms 
of camera shots, transition methods, 
types of scenery, the sequence of scenes, 
the ratio of close-ups to “wide angle 
shots,” and the other numerous units in 
the language of television which have 
been discussed in these articles. 


Many specific techniques and rules 
have been outlined. Many more could 
be included, but basically the leit motif 
of the series has been the importance of 
creativity and imagination. Recently a 
business forecaster, evaluating the future 
of a major television network, had to ad- 
mit that “creativity must not suffer” and 
“it is the nature of this vital media that 
creative minds will continue to work and 
try to make their contribution.” Our re- 
sponsibility is to remove the suggested 
pessimism indicated by the word “try.” 
The future of the electronic theater rests 
with you — students today, leaders to- 
morrow. 
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VICTORIAN AGE 


(Continued from page 9) 
mates of the stairway stood a tall 
grandfather clock. 

In the bedrooms on the second floor 
enormous oak and mahogany wardrobes 
and four-poster beds were seen. Later 
on in the period iron or brass bedsteads 
took the place of the four-poster bed. 

While this style of furniture was the 
vogue, there came into the picture a fur- 
niture designer by the name of William 
Morris. His heart was in the Middle 
Ages where people had loved splendid 
fabrics and rich ornaments of gold and 
silver. They had been lavish in their use 
of reds, gold, blues and greens; but their 
houses were very sparsely furnished. 
Morris attempted to return to this sim- 
plicity by making plain oak trestle tables, 
carved wooden chairs without uphol- 
stery, and wall papers that resembled 
ancient tapestries. 

Morris’ influence was strong enough to 
cause a definite change in fashion, al- 
though the results were a long way from 
the simplicity of his original ideas. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Morris furniture, and its 
imitations, became the rage. Mixed in 
with the heavier mahogany and rose- 
wood pieces left over from the previous 
fashion were light bamboo furniture, 
Japanese fans and screens, peacock’s 
feathers, hammered metalwork, hand- 
made china and pottery, and handwoven 
fabrics. Curtains and carpets were in 
soft blues and greys, dull olive-greens, 
and creamy whites or yellows. 

Another influence upon the Victorian 
Age was the Cotswold furniture. Three 
English architects, Ernest Gimson, and 
Sidney and Ernest Barnsley were deeply 
impressed, like William Morris, by the 
beauty of old handicrafts. They found- 
ed a workshop in Cotswold and there 
they designed chairs, tables, cabinets, 
and other articles for the home in the 
best traditions of old English workman- 
ship. Little carving was employed in 
decoration, but there was much fine in- 
lay work. The natural colors and mark- 
ings of the wood were left showing, 
without the addition of dark stain or pol- 
ishes. Almost all mid-Victorian furniture 
was dark and highly polished, but in the 
Cotswold pieces the actual hues and 
marks of walnut, oak, and mahogany 
were allowed to contribute their full 
share to the total effect. 

The Cotswold furniture was necessar- 
ily expensive, for much time and skill 
were involved. Only the well-to-do could 
afford to buy Cotswold furniture, and to 
many people of this period it remained 
practically unknown. 

In the 1840's a fashion of japaned pa- 
pier maché came into being. Generally 
bright colored flowers were painted on 
a black background with an inlay of 
mother-of-pearl to heighten the general 
gaiety of the effect. Tea-trays, chairs, 
pianos, and beds were applied with this 
treatment. One bed had a canopy at the 
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back that was eight feet high, with a 
fringe at the top in green wool, and the 
cords and tassels were in green and gold. 
The rep curtains were green bordered 
with green and gold. The bed was 6 
feet, 10 inches long and 4 feet, 8 inches 
wide — made of papier maché, mind 
you. 

A favorite form of lighting at this pe- 
riod was by a type of gaselier that 
hung from the center of the ceiling. It 
contained two or three lamps attached 
to a movable arm which could be turn- 
ed in any direction so as to bring the 
light wherever it was most needed. It 
often had a large circular shade of rose- 
colored or golden silk, which was fluted 
and trimmed with ruching or a fringe 
round the edges. Wall brackets with 
colored silk shades were also common. 
Gaseliers were lit by matches; the more 
up-to-date had a small pilot flame that 
glowed continuously at the bottom of 
the lamp and lit it when a chain attach- 
ed to a small metal bar was pulled. 


Electric lighting gradually replaced 
the gaselier. The early electric carbon 
bulbs soon gave way to the more power- 
ful bulbs with metallic filaments. The 
popularity of electric lighting grew 
steadily, though gas was generally pre- 
ferred for cooking and water-heating. 

During the latter part of this period 
the telephone made its appearance and 
has been used as a hand prop in the the- 
ater almost as often as a lady's glove. 
The instrument was fixed to the wall. 
There were no portable or desk tele- 
phones then and very few extensions. 


At the very close of the period came 
the phonograph, a portable machine 
with a large horn for sound transmission 
that was shaped like a huge flower. The 
music was recorded on cylinders of choc- 
olate colored wax which were placed on 
a revolving roller, and the whole ma- 
chine was wound up like a clockwork 
toy. 

Queen Victoria reigned from 1837 un- 
til 1901, and the massiveness of her per- 
sonality is reflected in every chair, pic- 
ture, and footstool in what is known as 
the Victorian Age. 
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Animation and related grouping make a large group interesting to photograph. 
This scene is from Goodbye, My Fancy. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 
(Continued from page 6) 


For best results the students should be 
mentally prepared for an exhaustive ses- 
sion. A large cast may well require two 
hours to photograph, but with proper 
warning, the cast will cooperate cheer- 
fully. There is no problem if they have 
admired pictures of previous produc- 
tions. If this is your first serious venture 
into play photography, you may borrow 
the best play pictures you can find. Pass 
these around while you explain the time 
and effort it will take to get pictures like 
these. When the time comes, the actors 
will be cooperative subjects. 

Before the photographer arrives, the 
director has the job of planning each 
picture. Every actor should be in at 
least one picture. It is not necessary to 
photograph scenes as they are actually 
staged. Move the actors closer together 
and arrange them carefully in charac- 
teristic positions that approximate ac- 
tual scenes. The costumes should be 
planned for each picture and the shots 
taken in the order that will involve the 
least delay. If this is going to be quite 
involved, make a 3x5 card for each pic- 
ture with costume notes. Thése will then 
be quite easy to arrange in the order that 
will be best. 

This does not mean that the photogra- 
pher should be rushed. Attention must 
be given to the arrangement of the props 
and scenery for the best possible back- 
ground. The actors must be arranged to 
balance the picture and give the effect 
of a living scene. It helps them if they 
go through actual lines. When the direc- 
tor and the photographer find the best 
moment, the actors can start again, pre- 
pared to “Hold!” on signal. It may take 
“several starts to get the shot, but the re- 
sult will be a picture with character, ac- 
tion, and facial expression. 
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The sooner the prints can be seen and 
ordered, the more orders there will be. 
The director's classroom is an ideal place 
to display the pictures, since it is more 
accessible to students than the studio. 
The director can aid the photographer 
by taking orders while the interest is 
keenest, collecting the money, and dis- 
tributing the finished prints. It is an ad- 


ditional effort for the director, but it 
makes the whole assignment more pleas- 
ant and profitable for the photographer. 
He will be more willing to come again 
if he gets a good order and is not left 
with prints not paid for. The director 
can handle the ordering and collecting 
with less effort because he sees the ac- 
tors regularly. It is worth it to have the 
photographer of your choice amiable 
when the next production is ready for 
pictures. 


The pictures to be displayed in the 
classroom need mounting, lettering, and 
if possible, framing. This task can fall 
to the exhausted director, be turned over 
to a good natured art teacher, or be a 
project for an artistic Thespian. Since 
the pictures are of themselves, the Thes- 
pians will be glad to pay for the prints, 
mounting boards, and framing materials 
out of their troupe treasury. 


The last job is to select a picture to 
submit to Dramatics. Study the pic- 
tures that are in the magazine to know 
which are the best to submit. Chances 
are that a close shot of a small group 
will be best. Send in a glossy print on 
heavy paper, carefully labeled with 
names of actors, the name of the play, 
the troupe number, and your own name. 
There will be delighted shouts and a 
happy buzzing in the halls when the 
Thespians are receiving the issue with 
their picture. And who knows — you 
may even get it on the cover! 
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JEAN SEBERG & FAMOUS HOLLY- 
WOOD DIRECTOR, Otto Preminger. 
Jean went directly from Plymouth last 
summer to our affiliated Cape Theatre, 
then was chosen fo play St. Joan in the 
forthcoming Hollywood film. She won 
over 18,000 contestants. Jean is one of 
200 famous young people who began their 
careers at Plymouth. 
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WARREN BERLINGER 


(Continued from page 5) 


buted in Annie Get Your Gun as Little 
Jake. Rodgers and Hammerstein again 
cast him in The Happy Time, in which 
he played for a year and a half, both on 
Broadway and on the road. From this 
show, he joined the company of The 
Other Foot off-Broadway with Thomas 
Mitchell, and this in turn led to Berna- 
dine, Take a Giant Step, and finally to 
two years in Anniversary Waltz. Each 
role expanded and utilized his amazing- 
ly versatile talents and enabled the 
young boy to grow into the professional 
actor. He gradually acquired the dis- 
cipline and know-how of the theater. 


His biggest break came with A Room- 
ful of Roses, in which he played the teen- 
age sweetheart of Betty Lou Keim. When 
Twentieth-Century Fox purchased the 
play and produced it under the title of 
Teenage Rebel, both Miss Keim and 
Warren were drafted to repeat their 
roles. His excellent performance in this 
motion picture convinced the film studio 
that he was one of their “stars of tomor- 
row and almost immediately put him to 
work again, this time in Three Brave 
Men with Ray Milland and Ernest Borg- 
nine. The enthusiastic reception of film 
critics and audiences alike would seem 
to insure Warren's motion picture ca- 
reer. And his record of over 175 top 
filmed and live television shows seems 
to bolster his studio’s faith that he is a 
“star of tomorrow —or indeed ‘a star 
already. 


“What’s he like?” many of my students 
have asked me since I returned to Min- 
neapolis. Like any human personality it is 
hard to summarize what he is like. On 
the rehearsal floor he is quiet and atten- 
tive to the director, to the technicians, 
and to his fellow actors. Somewhat im- 
patient with himself when he cannot get 
the “hang” of something, he is impetuous 
and energetic both in his work and his 
relaxation. At lunch or during a “break,” 
he is a natural comic, brimming over 
with delightful stories about his adven- 
tures in the theater. He is a born story- 
teller and enlivens any groups with his 
smiling good-nature and his earnest con- 
sideration for other people. At the same 
time he never seems to dominate the 
group or to feel that he must be the cen- 
ter of attention; like most successful and 
capable performers, Warren saves his 
acting for the stage and preserves him- 
self as a real, flesh-and-blood personality 
for his friends. He is vitally concerned 
with his education, feeling that his work 
may well interfere with his studies, 
which he hopes to pursue at the same 
time that he establishes his career. Per- 
haps his greatest personal worry is that 
he will become a “dumb actor,” who 
knows nothing but the theater and is 
therefore shallow, limited, and conse- 
quently a poor actor. 


He is the son of a successful Brooklyn, 
New York, building contractor, and his 
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introduction to the theater was sheer 
good fortune. He was playing cops-and- 
robbers on the street one day when a 
lady stopped him, said that her daughter 
was a dancer and that she knew some- 
thing about films, and that she thought 
perhaps Warner Brothers might be in- 
terested in him for the part of Harlan in 
Life with Father. Warner Brothers was 
indeed interested but, after testing him, 
they gave the role to another young lad. 
They did recommend him to Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, however, who were 
then casting Annie Get Your Gun with 
Ethel Merman, and he was rewarded 
with the role mentioned earlier, despite 
his complete lack of dramatic training. 
He was lucky too as Little Jake, because 
he was small and didn't grow too fast, 
so that he spent three full years with the 
role, much to his profit financially and 
professionally. 


His studio has described him as a 
“natural actor’; actually of course there 
is no such animal. Warren has learned 
his trade in a practical fashion, however, 
both through almost constant employ- 
ment in the theater and through his 
high school, the Professional Children’s 
School, as well as through his numerous 
contacts with actors themselves. The 
“natural actor” appelation implies, how- 
ever, that he has never attended a formal 
dramatic school. He wants no part of 
the so-called “method school of acting,” 
but he is a firm believer in knowing the 


business and techniques of acting, with- 
out becoming a technician. 

As may be expected of a young man 
who has spent most of his life as an ac- 
tor, his chief interest, hobby, and voca- 
tion is the theater, but he is an ardent 
Brooklyn Dodger fan and plays a fast 
game of softball. His wide reading has 
made him a well-informed person, who 
can converse with college professors and 
teen-age contemporaries with equal ease. 
Despite his role in Teenage Rebel, War- 
ren is no “rock and roll” fan, but prefers 
classical music and modern jazz. 

Well-built and athletic in appearance 
and in fact, Warren is 5’7” tall and 
weighs a husky 150 pounds. His hair is 
dark brown and his eyes are a sparkling 
hazel. And he is single. 

Show business may well be glamorous, 
but it is also hard work. And the glamor 
tends to seem just a little superficial 
when it is considered in the light of the 
facts. Success is not a chance item; it is 
the result of effort, talent, and a sharp 
mind. Glamor is secondary, if it exists 
at all. I was most amused by a recent 
letter from Warren in which he says: 
“Tonight [m going to the opening of 
Lil Abner at the St. James Theater. It 
better be good because the tickets cost 
me a fortune — $9.65 a piece. As a mat- 
ter of fact 'm taking Betty Lou Keim.” 

Glamor in this case consists of $19.30 
in cash and a charming co-worker over 
a period of years. No less, and probably 
little more. 
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THE MOUSETRAP by Agatha Christie. 2- act 
mystery; French; 3W, 5M. Setting: the great 
hall of a Manorhouse. Royalty: on applica- 
tion. 

Although this is certainly not Agatha Christie 
at her best, even the second-best of a writer 
whom many consider the tops among modern 
mystery yarn-spinners is still a good night’s en- 
tertainment. Four unknown guests in a just- 
opened country hostel are suspected of being 
the wanted killer of a London woman. When 
the woman’s roots are traced to the neighbor- 
hood of the manor, even the couple running 
the hostel are under suspicion. The policeman 
who, with the others, is snowed in at the manor 
finds justifiable reasons for suspecting all six of 
them; but, as usual, the ending is unexpected 
and, though surprising, not at all illogical. The 
setting will require more care than the ordinary 
living room; but, like the roles themselves. 
should not prove impossible to an ambitious 
group. 


THE NIGHT IS MY ENEMY by Fred Car- 
michael. 3-act mystery-melodrama; French; 
5M, 5W. Setting: a 1900 living room of a 
country house in England. Royalty: $25. 


The melodrama of a age blind girl at the 
mercy of a psychopathic killer who wishes to 
rid the aia of imperfections has been done 
before in the movies and on the stage and, 
when put in so many words, sounds very melo- 
dramatic and implausible indeed. But, when 
well written with sensitivity and good taste, 
this plot can be an engrossing and entirely logi- 
cal story — and this script is well written! Char- 
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acters are convincingly and realistically drawn; 
comedy leavens the melodrama; and under- 
stated dialogue lends an air of both charm and 
terror. Roane, the blind girl, is presented as a 
well-adjusted victim of a handicap, whose 
dawning realization of her danger from a mur- 
derer who has already done away with a lame 
girl and a feeble-minded boy builds to the 
tense moment when she herself is attacked. 
Good actors are needed for this, but they will 
find their efforts most rewarding. 


DINO, adapted by Kristin Sergel from the TV 
script by Reginald Rose. 3-act’ sociological 
drama; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 11W, 7M, extras 
as desired. Setting: a multiple set of a lobby 
of a settlement house and two inserts of an 
i and a tenement bedroom. Royalty: 

35. 


Like most of the work of Reginald Rose, this 
script is also a penetrating psychological study 
of a young man who, at seventeen, is already a 
veteran of a reform school. As a victim of both 
his environment and heredity, Dino is the in- 
evitable result of the faults of many and, yet, 
of the faults of none — unless it is society in 
general. The psychologist of the settlement 
house and Dino's parole officer do their best to 
reach the boy, who has, with much justification, 
withdrawn himself from a society and a family 
that have failed him in the past. Through the 
influence of a young girl who works at the set- 
tlement house, all efforts eventually pay off; 
and Dino is left at the end with the desire to 
do an about-face and head in the right direc- 
tien. This is an engrossing revelation of the in- 
ner truth about several human beings and is 
undoubtedly one of the more challenging — 
and better — scripts of recent months. Here is 
taut drama (plus much enjoyable comedy 
also), good entertainment, and pertinent com- 
ment on modern youth. The triple setting is 
not necessarily as difficult as it sounds, but it 
is imperative, because scenes flow back and 
forth among the three locales and time must 
not be lost in the process. Area lighting is vir- 
tually a “must.” 
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THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY, dramatized by 
Ruth Sergel from A. A. Milne. 3-act mys- 
tery; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 8W, 7M. Setting: 
drawing room of an old English estate. 
Royalty: $25. 

Several assorted guests, most of them un- 
known to the others, are being entertained by 
a rather disagreeable host who has obvious rea- 
sons to fear them all for one reason or another. 
A murder occurs —for a time, not even the 
identity of the murdered man is accurately es- 
tablished — and, in the face of the inexperience 
of the provincial constabulary, it remains for 
one of the shrewder guests to figure out the 
killer. A second me is barely averted at 
the climax, but not before each character has 
been given at least one big scene: good enter- 
tainment that an average cast should have no 
difficulty in producing if each remembers to 
avoid the rather obvious type-characterization 
suggested and to play his role as an individual 
human being. 


THE GRASS HARP by Truman Capote. 2-act 
comedy-drama; Dramatists Play Service; 8W, 
10M, extras possible. Settings: a Victorian 
living room-dining room and a forest clearing 
with a suggested tree-house. Royalty: on ap- 
plication. 


Capote’s delicate play about two sisters, op- 
posite in character but both groping for love 
and security, was a bright spot on Broadway a 
few years ago. The settings and roles are not 
easy, but hard-working youngsters with talent 
should not find them an impossibility. When 
Verena, the hardened materialistic sister, orders 
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Dolly, the kindly soft-hearted sister, out of the 
house for refusing to sell her secret for an herb 
medicine, Dolly and her friends take refuge in 
a tree house in the woods. After arousing the 
town and forcing them out of their forest re- 
treat, Verena realizes that she is alone except 
for Dolly — and Dolly realizes the same thing. 
They feel their kinship in spirit for the first 
time, and their need of each other prompts the 
beginnings of understanding and love. This is 
a different play, more words than action, more 
inner thought than outward emotion, more felt 
than seen. For the group wanting to test the 
depths rather than skim over surfaces, this 
script should be considered. In communities 
where frank earthy language is rigorously re- 
stricted, some minor cutting will be necessary, 
but this will not damage the play in the least. 


THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL by 
Herman Wouk. 2-act drama; French; 13M, 
6M or more extras. Setting: a military court- 
room and a hotel dining room (insert). 
Royalty: on application. 

After its TV presentation, this play probably 
needs little further explanation. Most people 
know that it is a dramatization of the trial epi- 
sode from Wouk’s best-seller. The Caine Muti- 
ny; that it acquits Lt. Maryk of the crime of 
taking over the ship, USS Caine, because 
Maryk’s defense counsel, Greenwald, succeeds 
in trapping Capt. Queeg into revealing his neu- 
roticism; that its cast is made up of Naval per- 
sonnel; and that it is one of the most hard- 
hitting and tense dramas of recent years — one 
of the finest scripts in existence for an all-male 
cast. To say less would be unfair; to say more, 
a waste of time. 


SHADOW OF A CROSS by Frances Bowyer. 
3-act religious drama; Row, Peterson; 8 to 
14W, 13 to 17M, extras as desired. Settings: 
9 scenes in 9 different locales. Royalty: on 
application. 


An imaginative chronicle of the Passion Week 
and several days thereafter, this religious play 
has much to recommend it: good characters, 


lively action, strong but not sentimentalized re- 
ligious fervor, crisp dialogue that most of the 
time avoids the pendantic concept of what Bib- 
lical language was in favor of simple modern 
speech, and provocative new explanations for 
some of the well-known actions of the principal 
participants in the event — notably, for exam- 
ple, the explanation that Judas was motivated 
to his betrayal in order to force the Nazarene 
to publicly declare Himself so that the Jews 
would rally to His leadership and force the Ro- 
mans out of Judea. Joel, the leading character, is 
fictitious, as are many others; but many of the 
characters were actual participants, including 
the Nazarene Himself —a fact that some will 
not approve of, regardless of the good taste 
shown in the handling of the situation. The 
settings can be simply suggested by-a few plas- 
tic pieces, can be done in full realism, or can 
even be implied in a multiple or formalistic set. 
Just as characters may be added if desired, so 
at least eight roles may be doubled if conserva- 
tion of manpower is necessary. 


DECEMBER BRIDE, adapted by Brainerd 
Duffield from the TV series by Parke Levy. 
3-act comedy; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 4M, 5W. 
Setting: living room. Royalty: $25. 
Followers of the December Bride TV pro- 

gram will recognize the faithful adaptation that 

Mr. Duffield has achieved, even to the use of 

a plot featured on one of the programs some 

time ago. This version concerns Lily’s contem- 

plated marriage to a man who has a “mother 
problem”; unlike the original, however, in 
which Lily gave up her fiancee rather than get 

a mother-in-law herself, this plot ends with 

Lily’s club, led by the energetic Hilda, routing 

the offending mother and making a happy mar- 

riage quite possible. All the regular characters 
are much in evidence, plus a few other in- 
cidental ones. The story is both funny and seri- 
ous in an adult manner. The danger of this 
play (and, to a lesser extent, the succeeding 
script, as well) is that youngsters will not at- 
tempt to create their own characterizations as 
much as they will merely imitate the excellent 
professional players in the TV show. If this is 
the case, the play, however good a script it is, 
will lose moo of its value to the performers. 

The director must work hard to prevent this 

miscarriage of the objectives of a good high 

school dramatics program. 


DRAGNET, adapted by James Reach from the 
TV series. 3-act mystery-melodrama; French; 
5M, 5W. Setting: a dual set of a living room 
and an office at Police Headquarters. Royal- 
ty: $35 ° 
Another excellent adaptation of an adult 

story, this play has the advantage of using 
only two of the regular TV characters, Friday 
and Smith, thus giving amateurs the chance to 
create unfamiliar characters outside the frame- 
work of already-established professional por- 
traits seen each week. These characters are ex- 
cellent, incidentally, and should stimulate valu- 
able creative imagination on the part of any 
actor. The plot concerns an investigation of a 
suicide that turns out to be a murder; but, in 
the usual Dragnet manner, sensationalism is 
avoided by virtue of the script’s understate- 
ment, good taste, and even dignity. The grou 
that wants to do a mystery or melodrama will 
find this one several notches above the usual 
high school level of writing. 


CONGREVE, edited by Charles Ewald. 1956, 
Hill and Wang, 438 pp. 


The complete plays of William Congreve 
(only five of them) have been reprinted here, 
with an introduction that is excerpted from 
Maucaulay’s essay on “The Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration.” They are beautifully print- 
ed with an excellent format, but the book, like 
all the others in this paper-back, pocket-sized 
series, is very inexpensive. The series, known 
as Dramabooks, has recently been started; and 
the few already published, together with the 
others planned for future publication, insure 
the fact that any school drama library, regard- 
less of a limited budget, can now afford to 
stock the theater’s ageless classics. 
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COLLECTION OF FOUR NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By C. H. Keeney 


For stage, for study, and for reading enjoyment, this book offers plays 
of wide appeal. Included are: ONCE AN ACTOR, a sprightly play 
wherein a once-great actor matches wits with a Hollywood tycoon; 
OLD SKIN FLINT, a comedy-drama of factory life and a cantankerous 
employer; MAJOR MILLIRON REPORTS, a serious drama of the battle- 
fields, with an all-male cast; PITY THE POOR FISH, a high-spirited blend- 
ing of social rivalry and fishing. Casting requirements are easily 
achieved by any group. 


Price per book, $2.00 list. Regular discount to schools, 
libraries, churches, etc. Playbooks on the individual plays 
may be ordered for 50c each. 
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® HERE’S HOW, A Guide to Economy in Stagecraft, by Herbert V. Hake. DRESS THE SHOW, A Basic Costume Book, by Daty Healy. 
The most understandable and graphic book of its kind, Here’s How Here is a wealth of information for both the amateur and the 
gives the beginner a visual interpretation of the essentials of experienced dramatists. Large (9x 12”) pages are held in a 
stagecraft. Over fifty different problems are covered and are metal ring binder, thus making it possible to refer to the text and 
augmented with descriptive illustrations. Easy to read, as the text work on costuming materials simultaneously. Colorful and concise 
material is set in large type... bound with metal rings so as to illustrations aid in understanding the text. Patterns are drawn to 
lie flat when open. scale—can easily be enlarged to meet any requirement. 


Here’s How: $2.25 each, postpaid. $1.69 plus postage, if 5 or 
more copies are ordered at one time. 

Dress The Show: $3 each, postpaid. $2.25 each, plus postage, 
if 5 or more are purchased at one time. 
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